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Which is most important ? 
THE SAFETY OF LONDON or the IMAGINARY 
dignity of the Prime Minister ? 


YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 
By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 
OU are Citizens of no mean THE finest machines and 
City and yet—the London bravest airmen are eagerly 
we love and are so proud of— _— waiting to be employed to 


is the only Capital without any protect you. 
Defence against an invasion D° you want this protection ? 


from the Air ! 
I AM told it will cost two 
D° you realise what this hundred thousand pounds, 
means ? and | will gladly give this sum 


to save London and its inhabi- 
tants from this terrible danger 
—as a Christmas Present to 


T means that your homes and 
your children could be de- 
stroyed in a few hours. 


my Country. 
ARE youcontent--INORDER THE Government will do 
TO PLEASE THE PRIME nothing unless YOU tell 
MINISTER—to remain in this them THEY MUST accept 
deadly peril ? my offer. 


Your true Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


N.B.—We now hear that the Prime Minister is 
considering this offer. 
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Notes of the Week 


There are rumours of war between Japan and 
Russia—this would be the best thing that could 
happen for the rest of the world. 

* * 
* 
Bolshevist Piracy 

It appears, writes A.A.B., that the rumour that 
the Soviets have decided to recognise the Award 
of the Berlin Tribunal is premature. It will be 
remembered that the Lena Goldfields obtained a 
Concession in 1908 to work mineral rights, on 
which the Company has sunk millions upon 
millions of pounds, only to find that the Soviets 
had robbed them of their profits, and deprived 
them of their workmen. The case was referred 
to an Arbitral Tribunal in Berlin, in the selection 
of which the Soviet Government had previously 
concurred. The amount of money and damages 
of which the Soviets had robbed the Company was 
assessed by the German Arbitration Court at 
£12,990,000. This award the Soviets, with their 
usual insolence, utterly ignored. Application after 
application was made to them by Sir Edward 
Ovey, and latterly by Lord Chilson, which have 
been treated by the Soviets with characteristic 
contempt. 


WHAT MAKES THE WHOLE THING 
MORE SCANDALOUS IS THAT THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IS ENGAGED IN 
NEGOTIATION OF A NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY WITH RUSSIA, and thinks it proper 
to guarantee the losses of certain British traders 
like the Timber Distributing Company. 


Why, I should like to know, are any particular 
group of traders to be protected by our Govern- 
ment, whilst nothing is done to protect, or to 
insure the payment of the huge debt to the Lena 
Goldfields? The Russians should be taught that 
they must honour the Award of the Berlin 
Tribunal, or the Trade Treaty will be abandoned. 
Nothing else will induce them to pay. I do not 
think that our Russian trade is of sufficient 
importance to justify this favouritism on the part 
of our Government. 


The Spirit, not the Letter 


Why in these days of stress and economy have 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues 
elected to purchase from the Soviet Government 
the Codex Sinaiticus? It is no doubt a very 
interesting and important MS., but its value is 
purely sentimental. Even if a jot or tittle were 
changed in the accepted text of the Greek Bible 
by a scientific examination of the MS., the basis of 
Christianity remains unaltered. It would be poor 
religion to buy stolen goods in the name of 
religion. 


Does this MS. belong to the Soviet? Has the 
Soviet any right to sell it? Could the representa- 
tives of the Imperial Russian family sue the 
British Museum for the return of their property, 
if the purchase is completed? Do we really want 
to give £100,000 to the Soviet, for a credit of that 
amount is simply a gift to anti-Christian Bol- 
shevist Russia? It would be interesting to know 
why our rulers are so eager to grasp at the first 
excuse for giving more money to the Bolsheviks. 


The Church by Law Established 

Every sound Churchman, as well as every law- 
abiding man, must support Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
petition to the Archbishop of York to take action 
against the Bishop of Liverpool for allowing 
offences against the laws Ecclesiastical. It appears 
that several prominent Unitarians have been 
allowed the use of the pulpit in Liverpool 
Cathedral. One of them, Mr. Redfern, was 
invited to preach without the Bishop’s consent ; 
the other, Dr. L. P. Jacks preached at three evening 
non-liturgical services with the Bishop’s approval. 
Either we have a Church of England as by Law 
established or we have not. If we have an 
established Church, surely the great Cathedrals 
should be protected against the inclusion of men 
who preach doctrine which many people regard as 
contrary to Christianity. 


In the position, the Unitarian is defined as a 
person holding heretical opinions, inconsistent 
with the essential doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, and it seems scandalous that these men should 
be allowed the use of the pulpit in Liverpool 
Cathedral. The blame is on the Dean of Liver- 
pool Cathedral for allowing such offence, but 
some portion of the blame must also rest on the 
Bishop of Liverpool. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Hugh, who speaks as a_ leader of official 
Anglicanism, will succeed in stopping this offence 
of the laws ecclesiastical. 


A Model Magistrate 


It is impossible to regard with feelings of 
indifference the departure of Mr. Mead from the 
Chair of Marlborough Street, which he has 
occupied for over forty years. It is a position not 
only of honour but of great power over the lives 
and happiness of his fellow subjects. Not only 
has Mr. Mead distinguished himself by his unvary- 
ing commonsense, but by the sympathy and 
kindliness of his demeanour. He has always 
shown himself willing to listen patiently to the 
incoherent excuses which the unfortunate ones of 
this earth pour into his ear. At the same time he 
has shown himself unwilling to stand any non- 
sense. A long and honourable career, unmarred 
by any of those tendencies to bully and to hurry, 
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which are the chief temptations of our overworked 
Metropolitan magistrates. 

Mr. Mead’s keen eye for the detection of 
impostors, and the fearless punishment of offenders 
regardless of their social position, has marked him 
out among our beaks. Old Hawkins, who was 
said to be what was called a ‘‘ hanging Judge,”’ 
struck terror by his very presence into the heart 
of the guilty, and many a prisoner has been heard 
to remark ‘‘ The Lord deliver me from ’Enry 
*Awkins.’’ Something of the same feeling has, 
no doubt, struck the breast of the offender when 
he has heard that he had to go before Mr. Mead, 
while the unfortunate men and women who drift 
into these courts, perhaps through no fault of their 
own, have thanked their stars for a Judge who 
has never turned a deaf ear to their excuses. He 
retires accompanied by the respect of both police- 
men and prisoners, and may he long enjoy himself 
in the cultivation of his garden. 


A Matter of Shekels 


The Rothschilds have obtained in this country 
a semi-royal position, and the women who marry 
into the family must embrace the Jewish faith. 
In the case of a woman the matter is arranged 
by the payment of a small sum of money. It is 


all very well when a Princess marries a foreign * 


royalty for reasons of expediency that she should 
join his Church, but I must confess that women in 
a private position who pay a small sum in order 
to become Jewesses present something repugnant 
to the ordinary person’s feelings. If a Jew wants 
to marry a Christian woman, by all means let him 
do so; but it seems unreasonable to expect her 
to become a Jewess. 


Power of the Purse 


People are sometimes surprised at the extra- 
ordinary firmness of our Stock Exchange. The 
explanation of this is that money is simply being 
poured into England from every quarter of the 
world, because people feel that in spite of our 
composite Government and hesitating policy, 
England is still the safest place in which to deposit 
their money. It will be impossible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to indulge his 
generous instincts for the decrease of the Income- 
tax, so long as the deadlock between France and 
Germany continues. And if either France or 
Germany attach the smallest importance to the 
support and friendship of Great Britain, who after 
all retains the power of the purse which America 
has lost, this tension must cease, and in my humble 
capacity as spectator, I recommend two things: 
First of all the repudiation of the monstrous 
burthen of the American debt, which these token 
payments are reducing to a farce, and secondly one 


last appeal to the better sense of Europe at Geneva, 
to put an end to this tension. 


That Lossiemouth Monster 


Our readers have heard both of the Loch Ness 
monster and the Lossiemouth Delilah. The 
French Press has always been sceptical about 
Chimeras, those strange creatures which have the 
head of a lion, the body of a goat and the tail of 
a dragon, but the Matin has sent a Special Corre- 
spondent to Loch Ness. The Echo de Paris has 
gone one better and, by rolling the Loch Ness 
monster and the Lossiemouth Delilah into one, 
has produced something more fearful than the 
Chimera. It publishes a cartoon in which two 
short-kilted Highlanders are gazing gloomily at 
a monster half emerging from the waters of Loch 
Ness. The face of the monster is the face of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Its body is formed by 
Labour,” ‘‘ Internationalism,” ‘‘ Socialism,”’ 
and the writhings of its tail spell out ‘‘ Pacifism.’’ 
An inscription below remarks that it is indeed a 
prehistoric monster. 


The Premier’s Mask 


It is not as a prehistoric monster that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald wishes to show himself to the 
British public. He wishes to be seen with ‘‘ the 
bloom of youth ’’ upon his face and to achieve his 
aim hid his real face behind a mask of grease- 
paint as effective as the mask that hides his 
ambitions. He has been figuring in a film con- 
cerning the prospects of 1934 and when he was 
told that other politicians appeared so old on the 
screen because they would not ‘‘ make up’”’ he 
at once yielded his face to the titivator like any 
simpering film star. Apparently he felt happy 
behind that extra mask; for finding that he had 
made a mistake in a figure in his speech, he went 
back to the studios and did it all over again. 
Shades of Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Gladstone! 
What is this country coming to? 


A Blot on the ‘Scutcheon 


Our readers will find on another page a striking 
article by ‘‘ Kim ’’ on the betrayal of our loyal 
friends the Assyrians at the hands of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin. A debt of honour 
has been cynically disregarded. A fine race which 
has shed its blood for the Empire has been left to 
massacre and extermination, and our National 


Government wriggles out of the nation’s responsi- 
bility behind the screen of the League of Nations. 
Queen Victoria lamented ‘“‘ the stain left upon 
England ”’ by the politicians who left Gordon to 
die. If the remnants of the Assyrian race are 
abandoned to their fate, there will be yet another 
blot on our ’scutcheon. 
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An Exchange of Gifts 

Will 1934 bring Lady Houston a New Year’s 
present of the Premier’s head on a charger in 
return for her Christmas gift to him of the banned 
number of the Saturday Review ? 


* * 
* 


New Year Honours 

The New Year Honours usually provide a 
certain amount of ribald amusement, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s list is no exception to the 
rule. Of the five new peers created, three have 
strong claims as obedient myrmidons to the Party 
Whips. Sir William Morris, the motor manufac- 
turer, fully deserves a peerage, and we only hope 
he has not had to contribute too much to the Party 
Funds. Why a comparative nonentity like Mr. 
Godfrey Elton should be given a peerage is only 
explicable because the Premier has so few fervent 
followers that he must offer inducements. 


But where is Sir Alexander Grant, the old friend 
of Mr. MacDonald, who was freely tipped for a 
peerage—the patron who gave him his motor car 
and biscuit shares in McVitie & Price? Did he 
fear another outburst of public indignation or does 
basking in the sunshine of the high aristocracy 
these days lead him to forget old comrades? Of 
the remaining honours, the most satisfactory are 
the recognition of the Canadians and the recogni- 
tion of our most outstanding and modest actor, 
Cedric Hardwicke. 


** 


A Swan-Song Dinner 


Gastronomic feasts outside Mansion House 
Banquets or the Royal Academy Banquet are 
usually barren of results, but a certain dinner held 
recently deserves to be rescued from utter oblivion. 
It was a dinner in which all the food, wines, 
liqueurs, coffee and cigars were Empire produced. 
But it was also the Swan Song of the Empire 
Marketing Board, which has done such fine work 
for several years in introducing Empire products 
to the housewife. 


By a decree of Mr. J. H. Thomas, it has now 
been axed, and the dinner was given to honour 
its obsequies by the members of the Marketing 
and other Committees to leading officials of the 
Board, including especially Sir Stephen Tallents, 
K.C.M.G., the late Secretary, and Mr. Lachian 
Maclean, O.B.E., the Secretary to the Marketing 
Committee. With business men like Sir William 
Crawford, the Publicity expert; Mr. R. S. For- 
syth, of the New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board ; 
Sir Norman Vernon; Mr. J. H. English, the 
Canadian Government Trade Councillor, as well 
as a number of other big commercial people inter- 
ested in Empire products, it is seen that the hosts 
were representative. 


The Need for the Empire Marketing Board 


From the speeches, it seemed to be incompre- 
hensible why the Empire Marketing Board had 
been slaughtered. How many know that the 
Board secured the revision of the tender forms of 
1,500 institutions to provide Empire instead of 
foreign foodstuffs? Or that it converted Local 
Authorities, Railway Companies, Hotel Pro- 
prietors, and traders up and down the country to 
use Empire foods instead of foreign? With the 
present passionate yearning on the part of Mr. 
Runciman to make trade agreements with foreign 
countries at the expense of the Dominions, the 
Empire Marketing Board would at least provide 
a certain offset with its valuable propaganda. Yet, 
no, it has to go, on the grounds of public economy, 
though so cheap to run. 

We believe Sir Edward Dawson, the Chairman 
of the British Empire Producers’ Organisation, is 
attempting to resuscitate the Board, which can be 
kept going for under £10,000 a year, but it is 
probably futile to expect anything Imperial from 
our ‘*‘ National ’’ Government. Men like Sir 
Stephen Tallents and Mr. Lachlan Maclean, pos- 
sessed of initiative and imagination, ought not to 
have their work destroyed for a paltry expendi- 
ture. Surely, with the improved state of finances, 
the work can be kept going ? 

* * 
* 
The Two-Voiced Thunderer 


Two leading articles published by The Times on 
the same day last week presented a strange but 
curiously instructive contrast respecting what we 
may perhaps call its mentality. One of the 
articles, which was the leader for the day, dealt 
with various high matters such as the peace of the 
world, and wound up with an exhortation to 
France to be conciliatory to Germany and ready 
for direct negotiations with her, as the intentions 
of Hitler were so very obviously pacific. The 
second article, a leaderette, treated of the German 
Bond Default and the remonstrance, strongly 
supporting the protests of the British creditors, 
which our Foreign Office had addressed to Berlin. 

In this second article The Times said that the 
default, justified neither by the general economic 
situation of Germany nor by her balance of pay- 
ments, was “‘ all the more high-handed in that it 
has been proclaimed after a thoroughly dis- 
ingenuous pretence of negotiation.’”’ This is all 
absolutely true; the whole business is thoroughly 
and characteristically German, as The Times 
knows well enough. While clear-eyed in this 
particular instance of German hypocrisy and bad 
faith, why is it that it does not look with equal 
perspicacity on the peace offensive of Hitler, with 
its certainty of a ‘‘ thoroughly disingenuous 
pretence of negotiation? ’’ Is it because it takes 
its foreign politics from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
the greatest wool-gatherer of the age, and its 
finance from its level-headed City Editor ? 
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Lord Salisbury’s Bill 


By A.A.B. 


T is difficult to keep one’s temper when one 

I reads that Mr. Baldwin, the Leader of the 

Conservative Party, has not yet considered 

the question of the Reform of the House of 

Lords, and that he has come to no conclusion 

on the matter. The question is really too 
serious for such trifling. 


As we all of us know how a member of Par- 
liament is elected nowadays, it is high time 
that we seriously answered the question : Do 
we, or do we not, want the Second Chamber to 
correct and check the absurd legislation which 
the House of Commons so frequently passes? 
The truth is that the Conservatives have not 
the courage to defend the Hereditary Principle 
to a popular audience. It is because of this 
cowardice on the part of the members of Parlia- 
ment that Lord Salisbury has reduced the 
Hereditary Peers with legislative powers by 
one half. 


Owing to the profligate sale of peerages by 


Mr. Lloyd George and others (Mr. Balfour, 


who gave peerages to people for no other reason 
but because their wealth was quite as bad), it 
has been necessary to reduce the number of the 
legislating members of the House of Lords to 
three hundred. Has anybody yet stated in 
clear language in what respect an hereditary 
legislator is,inferior to a man who is chosen 
by popular clamour, by lies, and the popular 
clamour of boys and girls, and rapscallions ? 


Rule of the Backwoodsman 

I admit that 700 is an unwieldy number for 
a legislative assembly, but as the majority of 
peers are sensible enough to stay in the country 
and look after their estates, the inconvenience 
in practice does not exist. Personally, I would 
rather be ruled by what is called a ‘‘ back- 
woodsman,’’ like, for instance, Lord Bath, or 
the Duke of Northumberland, than by a glib, 
place-hunting member who hangs about the 
House of Commons waiting for the crack of the 
Party whip. As ten thousand circles cannot 
make a square, so the united voice of myriads 
cannot convert a clown or a fool into a person 
worthy to make laws. 


This, I admit, is not the popular view, and 
therefore Lord Salisbury is very wise to reduce 
the number of peers with legislative power to 
three hundred. It is shameful and exaspera- 
ting that the Tories should sit silent and 
submit to the cheap taunts of Lord Ponsonby, 
who belongs to a family of courtiers and bottle- 


washers, and that there should not be found a 
single peer to defend his own order, and that 
Lord Hailsham should be forced to make a 
lame and halting speech in which he admitted 
that the Government knew nothing about it. 
Of course, Lord Salisbury’s Bill will not be 
passed ; it will be afforded the honour of a 
Second Reading, and then the Government 
will take good care that it is shelved. 
Sharper than the Sword 

Meanwhile the young wits of Fleet Street 
are sharpening their pens in order to write 
funny articles about the members of the House 
of Lords. The worst tendency of the peerage 
is to allow their younger members to marry 
ballet girls and actresses. I ventured to say 
to a certain noble Duke that I thought it a pity 
that these mésalliances should be recognised 
or encouraged by the heads of their families ; 
to which the Duke replied : ‘‘ It is a good thing 
that the Cavendish blood should be a little 
diluted.’’ It is this kind of levity and foolish- 
ness which is undermining the whole 
Constitution. 


How can anybody defend the peers when 
they will not defend themselves? However, I 
admit that an English ballet girl is better than 
an American heiress. It is an interesting 
physiological speculation which I have never 
seen taken seriously, why the Americans so 
often produce a single girl as a family. This 
is the explanation of these American million- 
airesses, who are diluting the old English 
blood with a vengeance. 


Folly of Democracy 

Taking things as they are, and considering 
the folly of democracy, the Times is no doubt 
correct in saying that the personnel of the 
House of Lords is more important than its 
powers. It is quite true that no House of Lords 
can stop a revolution; ‘‘some other bark’”’ 
than theirs is needed ‘‘ to stem the torrent of 
descending time.’’ It is extraordinary what 
cowards the possessing classes are, and what 
white lips they have, and how apologetic they 
are in the presence of the mob! 


The most cheering sign seems to be the good 
humour of the crowd which surrounds a Hyde 
Park orator. In a Latin nation, the Spaniards 
or Italians, the incitement to spoliation would 
be followed by deeds, and Hyde Park would 
be a mass of ruins. After all, the best barrier 


to revolution is the fundamental good sense of 
the English people. 
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Indian Princes and Federation 


The Coming Storm 


By HAMISH BLAIR 
(The Man on the Spot) 


OU may take it there is going to be the 
dickens’ own row over the Indian Princes 
and Federation. The Princes, to put it 

mildly, are getting cold feet as the implications of 
Federation are emerging more clearly to their 
startled vision ; and by a comic coincidence, one of 
the most frightened among them is the Maharaja 
of Bikanir, whose volte face at the first Round 
Table Conference started the present stampede. 


It may be remembered that the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, the ruler of one of the lesser States in 
India, electrified the Conference, almost as soon as 
it opened, by proclaiming, on behalf of himself and 
his brother Princes—who had not been consulted, 
by the way—that the State rulers were perfectly 
willing to federate with British India at once. A 
magnificent gesture, which not only brought 
Bikanir himself well into the limelight, but swept 
the whole crowd of Sentimental Tommies compos- 
ing the Conference right off their feet. 


I wish I had kept a file of all the theories to 
which this extravagance gave rise. It was evident 
to those of us who live in India that the British 
Parliamentary delegates, in particular, imagined 
that the whole vast complex of difficulties which is 
India had been charmed into nothingness, and 
that all would now be plain sailing. Poor fellows! 


That Faded Rapture 

It now appears, from the utterances of Sir 
Manubhai Mehta, the returning Bikanir delegate 
to the Joint Committee, that the Maharaja’s first 
fine careless rapture has faded out. Bikanir now 
demands that the Princes shall be at liberty to 
back out of the Federation, if they don’t like it, as 
it is perfectly certain they won’t. And the first 
thing confided to the Press by Sir Manubhai 
Mehta on landing at Bombay last week was, not 
only that a great many Princes agreed with 
Bikanir in this, but that Sir Samuel Hoare him- 
self agreed with the Bikanir contention ! 


How this statement can be reconciled with Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s remark in July that it would be 
** fatal ’’ to allow any State to secede is a question 
to be thrashed out between the Bikanir delegate 
and the Secretary of State. Not that it matters 
two hoots one way or the ofher whether Sir Samuel 
Hoare has or has not changed his attitude on this, 
as on so many other aspects of the Indian prob- 
lem. The important point is that Bikanir and any 


number of the other Indian Princes have changed 
theirs. 


Even more significant than the change of the 
Bikanir front is that of Hyderabad, the greatest 
and most influential of all the Indian States. It is 
true that Sir Akbar Hyderi, the Nizam’s Prime 


Minister, is now professedly in favour of Federa- 
tion, after protesting against the manner in which 
the States were being dragooned into it! But Sir 
Akbar Hyderi is much more subtle than the whole 
British Cabinet put together. (The same might 
be said of any one of the Indian delegates, as your 
simple British politicians will soon discover!) In 
order to convey to the rest of India that he and 
his Government and everybody in Hyderabad is 
against Federation, it wasn’t in the least necessary 
that he should get up in public and say so himself. 


What he has done, and what everybody in India | 


knows he has done, is to put up a_ prominent 
Hindu citizen of Hyderabad, to say it for him. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar, M.L.A., is 
one of the best known public men in the State of 
Hyderabad, and is notoriously in close touch with 
the Nizam’s Government. Within the past fort- 
night he has come out with the strongest indict- 
ment yet framed against Federation, which he has 
broadcast to the whole of India. 


Explosive Bouquets 


Here are a few of the bouquets which he has to 
throw at the Federation scheme :— 


(1) The hurry with which the Indian Princes are ex- 
pected to join the Federation is inconsistent with the 
policy enunciated for advance in British India in the 
preamble of the Government of India Act of 1919, 
where it is stated that every step towatds Reform will 
be by successive stages. 


(2) The constitutional disparities that exist in the 
administration of Indian States, from the biggest to 
the smallest, are by themselves a sufficient handicap 
for the establishment of a working Federal constitu- 
tion, and it were idle to pretend that these disparities 


do not present a serious obstacle to any schemes of 
Federation. 


(3) Yet another question which requires serious con- 
sideration is the extent of the Federal Government’s 
jurisdiction over the States. It is no doubt stated 
that the Federal Government will only exercise those 
powers over the Indian States that the rulers have 
willingly conceded by their treaty of accession. But, 
if past experience is to be any guide for the future, 
it is easy to visualise a state of things under which 
by slow degrees the rights surrendered will gradually 
expand till there will be very little left. 


The third objection is, of course, the crux, and 
the rising opposition among the Princes is largely 
due to it. But the other reasons—the reckless 
force which is being employed to drive the Princes 
into Federation, willy-nilly, and the enormous 
technical and sentimental difficulties in the way 
of crushing out the age-long practices of 700 dif- 
ferent States by the steam roller of a Federal 
constitution are enough in themselves to give pause 
to any sane statesman, in India or out of it. 

India, 1st December, 1933. 
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The Assyrian Atrocities 


By “KIM” 


N the ancient regions north of the River Tigris 
and looking towards Lake Van have lived, 
from time immemorial, the Assyrians. Their 

illustrious past need not detain us at this moment. 
At the present time, or, until recently, sweltering 
in the torrid heat but in sight of the snow-capped 
mountains of Hakkiari, their patriarchal home, 
they have survived as a Christian community, 
amongst their hereditary enemies the Kurds and 
Arabs and their Iraqi neighbours. 

Unhappily, these Assyrians have sinned. They 
have trusted the good faith of England and have 
been betrayed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Baldwin in turn. They have been Anglo- 
phile, faithful, splendid troops, and as a result 
they have been and still are being massacred in 
cold blood. The number of utterly destitute 
widows and orphans has now grown to about 
5,000. Yet, on 28th November last, Lord 
Hailsham stated quite categorically that the 
Government refused to undertake any responsi- 
bility for the Assyrians or their future, except in 
so far as Britain is a member of the League of 
Nations. 

I assert that this was a reply so cynical and 


cruel as to be alarming, because of its utter in-. 


difference to right and wrong. In the tragedy of 
these Assyrian Christians stands, stark and star- 
ing, a revelation, if ever there were such needed, 
of the utter futility of the League of Nations as a 
medium of justice for smaller peoples. 
Betrayal of Pledges 

Not only that. Also an indictment of Ramsay 
MacDonald and Baldwin, who, both in turn as 
Prime Ministers, both responsible to-day, have 
left this loyal remnant of a race to be exterminated 
by their enemies, because they have not the guts 
to grasp the nettle and see that justice is done. In 
this betrayal of pledges given they are aided and 
abetted by the Dutch-American-owned Times 
newspaper, and all the efforts and wire-pulling 
that can be exerted to hush up this dreadful 
scandal have been used. 

The facts briefly are these :— 


The Assyrians first came into contact with the 
British Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force in 1918, 
and from that time many of their number were 
formed into regiments under British officers, the 
Assyrian Levies having been extensively used to 
preserve law and order in Iraq. These clansmen, 
of fine physique and endurance, supplied excellent 
fighting material, their units taking the place of 
British and Indian troops and discharging their 
duties to the complete satisfaction of the then 
British Iraq Government. They formed an effec- 
tive counter-balance to the Kurds and Turks 
farther north. 

Trouble began when the Treaty of Peace was 
signed with Turkey in 1923, owing to a dispute in 
regard to the Turco-Iraqi frontier. It must suf- 


fice to say that the British Government put forward 
a claim to include the region of Hakkiari, of which 
the Assyrians were in possession. The Turks 
wanted the frontier advanced further south to cover 
the province of Mosul, quite without valid justifica- 
tion, and as a result the League of Nations were 
appealed to, and decided to send out a Commis- 
sion. In the meantime the status quo was to 
operate. 

These Commissioners included a Swedish diplo- 
matist of pronounced Anti-British views; a Hun- 
garian, fanatically pro-Turkish ; a Belgian Colonel 
of Artillery ; and a Russian Jew as chief technical 
‘* expert.’” The moral reputation of some of this 
Commission was such that the British High Com- 
missioner had to protest formally. This is the 
sort of privilege we get for having to pay through 
the nose to support the League of Nations, which, 
as one might say, bites the hand that feeds it. 


The “ Brussels Line” 

But let that pass. The Commission ignored 
the British claims and proposed a new demarca- 
tion, cutting out the Assyrian Hakkiari and 
largely jeopardising the natural frontier of Iraq. 
It is well known that the ‘* Brussels Line,’’ as it 
is called, was advanced mainly through fear that 
a decision against Turkey would lead to open 
hostilities, and consequently, as the result of 
Britain’s pusillanimous dread of maintaining her 
rights, the Assyrians were denied the right to live 
in their own country. 
This was not all. While the dispute was sub 
judice, before the Commission has got there, in 
fact, the Turks sent two army divisions down to 
Hakkiari, taking the Assyrians in the flank and 
compelling them to flee as refugees towards Mosul. 
They saw their homes go up in flames, their 
women and children fleeing for their lives, but not 
a solitary Assyrian soldier deserted the ranks. 
They looked to Britain to get them justice and 
rectification. 


Ramsay MacDonald, with all his oft-protested 
love for the poor and destitute, let the Assyrians 
whistle for justice. He referred this flagrant 
violation of the Peace Treaty to the League, where 
it was filed, and that is about all. We see in 
practice what a bulwark for peace and justice is 
the League of Nations! 

On December 16th, 1925, the League’s General 
Council directed that the ‘‘ Brussels Line ’’ should 
be the permanent Turco-Iraqi frontier, which in 
effect was a dishonest and cruel decision, against 
all the rights of the case. 

Mr. Baldwin, then Prime Minister, concurred, 
in the resolution that the Assyrian country should 
remain uninhabited and within the Turkish 
frontier. He made of the Assyrians a homeless 
race of Ishmaelites. Two successive Iraq Govern- 
ments, subject to the influence of the British 
Government, have promised to provide lands for 
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the dispossessed Assyrians. They did provide 
land in a sense—land sufficient to bury them when 
they had murdered them. 

Successive British High Commissioners in Iraq 
gave solemn promises to the Assyrian Patriarch 
that Great Britain would procure the fulfilment of 
these pledges. In 1931 Great Britain decided to 
relinquish the Mandate over Iraq—on the wisdom 
of which much might be said—and the Govern- 
ment have not only failed to respect these pledges 
but before the League of Nations have said 
that any safeguards for the Assyrians were 
unnecessary. 

In 1932, when the Assembly of the League of 
Nations admitted Iraq to independence, the Mar 
Shim’un attended as the Patriarch of the 
Assyrians. The present Patriarch, Eshai Mar 
Shim’un, is the 21st of his Order. The Patri- 
archate is a quasi-hereditary office which has been 
passed down for centuries, and all the members 
of this family have been uncompromisingly pro- 
British. 

The present Mar Shim’un, now only 25 years of 
age, attended the Assembly, but returned empty- 
handed. Steps had been taken in his absence to 
scatter the race willy-nilly among the Kurds. 
Mar Shim’un, confronted with the scattering per- 
manently of his people, demanded that the Iraq 
Government should keep their promises, and he 
maintained this demand in the face of bitter 
hostilities to himself and even attempts at 
assassination. He was offered personal security 
and an income for himself, but he regarded it as a 
form of bribery and refused it. Ultimately he was 
roughly told to surrender his claims, and on 
refusal was arrested and detained in Bagdad. 


Excuses for Massacre 
This young man has been abused by The Times 
and other supporters of the ‘‘ National ’? Govern- 
ment, who have tried to make him a scapegoat for 
the betrayal of his people by the two politicians, 
Ramsay MacDonald and Baldwin, and that Pan- 
dora’s Box, the League of Nations. As a matter 
_of fact, he used the whole weight of his spiritual 
authority and his temporal influence with complete 
success to procure the tranquillity of his people in 
the most devastating circumstances. His one 
great mistake, much as one may hate to have to 
admit it, is that he trusted the honour of the 
British politicians to carry out the part of a gentle- 
man’s agreement. 


When Mar Shim’un was under arrest in Bag- 
dad, the Assyrian headmen were summoned to 
Mosul, and were told among other things that they 
must give up their rifles, they must settle in 
Kurdish villages to be decided by the Govern- 
ment, and if they were dissatisfied they had better 
find some other country to live in. Finally, they 
were told that they could not appeal to their Pat- 
riarch as he was under arrest. The headmen, 
after a consultation, told the Iraq Government that 
in the circumstances, as they desired to avoid 
fighting, they deemed it best to leave for Syria, 
and detachments of clansmen crossed the frontier 
into French territory. 

This action aroused the Iraqi Government to 


fury and led to exchange of shots with Assyrian 
clansmen. _ A little later, Iraqi officers visited 
Assyrian settlements near Mosul, who had not 
been at all concerned in the incident, and invited 
them to surrender their rifles, promising them full 
security. When they had surrendered them, the 
Iraqi massacred them with fiendish savagery. In 
a few hours they had butchered about 450 men, 
who were herded into houses and mown down by 
machine guns. Some women were clubbed to 
death, raped and strangled, and small children 
were thrown into the roads to be run over by 
lorries. |The Iraqi officers responsible for this 
ghastly massacre have been promoted. What 
have Ramsay MacDonald and Baldwin to say 
about this? 


Mar Shim’un, shortly before the massacre, had 
succeeded in sending an appeal to the League of 
Nations, through Beirut in French Syria. Six 
days after the chief massacre he was deprived of 
his Iraqi nationality and ordered to be deported, 
in which decisions the British Ambassador con- 
curred. This young Patriarch is at present living 
in a back street in Camberwell, brooding doubtless 
on what loyalty to the British counts. The sur- 
vivors of the massacres are now getting a dole of 
less than 1d. per diem, which is hopelessly inade- 
quate in the regions of a northern Iraqi winter. 
Meanwhile murders, robberies and abduction of 
women continue in the outlying districts, for the 
survivors, bereft of their leaders and unarmed 
among a hostile population which despise the 
Christians, have to face the implacable hatred of 
the Iraqi politicians. 


A Strange Solution 
Such is the plight of these poor Assyrians, who 
fought so valiantly for the Allied cause during the 
War and in subsequent years were the mainstay of 
British authority in the torrid plains of Iraq and 
on the rugged mountain heights of Kurdistan. 
That is what successive Ramsay MacDonald- 
Baldwin Governments and the League of Nations 
have brought them to. Here is a practical exposi- 
tion of the vaunted claim of the self-determination 

of little peoples. Extermination ! 


At last a solution has been found. And what a 
solution! The 45,000-odd Assyrians are to be 
expatriated to the moist and enervating land of 
Brazil to cultivate the soil. On the face of it, to 
transfer this people from their primordial homes, 
hot, arid, but dry, to the damp pampas of Brazil, 
seems to mark them out for extermination in 
another direction. Why were not the unwanted 
Hakkiari Assyrians allowed to enter Syria, pro- 
vided the French would permit it? 

The matter cannot rest where it is. The League 
of Nations may be primarily responsible for the 
fate of these Assyrians, but in the East, where 
the League of Nations is not understood, the acts 
of our politicians are fully grasped and eagerly 
watched. What kind of prestige does Britain ex- 
pect to enjoy from the Persians, the Turks and the 
Arabs when she thus basely deserts her protégés ? 

And we see here the sinister fruits of pacifism. 
We abandon our rights, sacrifice our principle, 
and pave the way to future wars, 
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The Saturday Review 


—to LADY 


I have read with the keenest appre- 


ciation the correspondence published in 
the SATURDAY REVIEW and your telegram to 
the Prime Minister, and have enjoyed your 
r spirited and forceful destruction of the feeble 
‘reasons ’’ put forward by Mr. Chamberlain 


for his refusal of your magnificent offer. 


Dangers of the Air 

You will understand better why I rejoice 
that you are throwing your great power into 
this fight when I tell you it has been rather an 
obsession of mine for years, and that I have 
done my feeble best in articles to the Press to 
rouse the people and Parliament to the dangers 
we are running of an appalling bombing of 
London, and, incidentally, of other main cities, 
since long-distance bombers can reach them 


all with ease. 


Those Badly Needed ’Planes 

From October, 1914, I served in the Royal 
Field Artillery in France until I transferred 
to the R.F.C. in April, 1917, and served the 
rest of the war in it and R.A.F. until I 
resigned in November, 1918. In the last year 
of the war I made many visits to England for 
the purpose of giving ‘‘ talks ’’ to the aircraft 
workers and urging them to increase the badly 
needed output of machines and engines. This 
was at the special request of the late Lord 
Cowdray and General Henderson, and of 
General Trenchard and Lord Weir, under all 


of whom I worked in the closest co-operation. 


I used to be flown over from France in one 


ANOTHER LETTER— 


HOUSTON, 


of the ‘‘dud’’ machines sent home for over- 
haul or replacement, and back in one of the 
new machines going out. And while in France 
I wrote a stream of letters to the factories 
telling them stories of what their particular 
machines and engines were doing in the fight- 
ing, etc. I was told it was all effective work, 
and helped considerably to maintain output 


and stop strikes, etc. 


The Value of Propaganda 
I have a tremendous faith in the power of 
propaganda, especially when it is in an 
unassailably good cause, and I have often 
wished we had a national propaganda or pub- 
licity bureau as we had in the war. It is no less 


needed in peace to present to the world credit- 


able facts for which we get no credit through 


ignorance of them. 


I can guess how tremendously busy you 
must be with your various activities, but I 
venture to hope you will be able to find time to 
skim through some of my writings on the sub- 
ject of bombing London, etc. I keep hammer- 
ing away at the subject every chance I get, and 
I hope that it may some day bear a little fruit. 
It is all I am able to do for those fine fellows 
in the R.A.F. 


Again with thanks to you for your patriotic 
and high-spirited action, and with warm wishes 
for your success in it, 


Yours faithfully, 
B.C. 
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The Assassination of Duca 


A Rumanian, Not An International Tragedy 
By Robert Machray 


" NOTHER horrible political murder in the 
A Balkans! ’’ This was the kind of sen- 
tence to which not a few people probably 
gave utterance when they read last week-end of 
he cold-blooded assassination of M. Ion Duca, 
the Prime Minister of Rumania, on the station 
platform of Sinaia, by a student belonging to the 
Rumanian anti-Semitic Fascist organisation 
known as the.Iron Guard. But it is not the sort 
of statement which in this particular case should 
be made, far less repeated, as it is misleading, for 
the simple reason that it is inexact to consider 
Rumania as a Balkan State. 

From long before the Great War the 
Rumanians, who are mainly of Latin origin and 
whose language is as definitely a member of the 
Komance group as is Italian itself, never regarded 
themselves as forming part of the Balkan peoples. 
With the addition, after the War, of Transylvania 
and other territory to the Old Kingdom or 
‘ Regat,’’ Rumania became a large and powerful 
State of Central and South-Eastern Europe, geo- 
graphically in close touch with Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Soviet Russia, as well as 
with Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, her old Balkan 
neighbours. Though her dynasty was German, 
the sympathies of her population, so far as it was 
articulate, were French. Bucarest was proud to 
be called ‘‘ Little Paris.” The orientation of 
Rumania was Western, not Balkan. 


No Balkan State 

It is therefore a mistake to look on Rumania as 
a Balkan State, and the nervous, remembering 
only too well what took place twenty years ago 
in the actual Balkans, need not be afraid that the 
dastardly outrage at Sinaia may precipitate some 
similar or worse cataclysm. It is no doubt true 
that peace in Europe is pretty nearly as_ pre- 
cariously poised as it was in July, 1914; the imme- 
diate danger zones do not lie, however, in the 
Balkans at all, but to the north-west of it. 

Indeed, nothing is more remarkable in this 
highly critical period than the better feeling, the 
rapprochement, the genuinely pacific attitude of 
the States of South-Eastern Europe to each other, 
which are so noticeable at present. Peace has 
been consolidated by the visits exchanged by the 
Kings of Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, as 
well as by the tours of M. Titulescu, the Ruma- 
nian Foreign Minister, and the meetings of other 
statesmen, including Greek and Turkish repre- 
sentatives, at the various capitals. 

There have been rumours of a Balkan Pact, and, 
though Bulgaria is not yet ready to sign such an 
agreement, it seems safe to say that there is no 
threat whatever to peace in all this quarter. Even 
the question of Bessarabia is no longer a menace 
to Rumania, seeing that the non-aggression pact 


recently concluded by her with Soviet Russia has 
settled it in her favour. Reports have also been 
current that the friendliness of the South-Eastern 
States to one another might lead to an extension 
of the Little Entente, but these appear to be 
premature. 

It was in connection with the Little Entente that 
M. Duca first attracted attention outside his own 
country. He had previously attained Cabinet rank 
when, in 1922, he succeeded M. Take Jonescu, 
one of the founders of the Little Entente, as 
Foreign Minister of Rumania, and he participated 
in the Conferences of that organisation till 1926, 
when he retired from office with the other 
members of the Bratianu Government. During 
his term he was prominent in the negotiations 
which led to the Treaty of Guarantee between 
Rumania and Poland, its special significance 
being indicated in the provision for the defence in 
common of all their frontiers against aggression 
—an earlier treaty had not gone quite so far. 


The Little Entente 

Whether in or out of office, Duca was a strong 
supporter of the Little Entente, as he was con- 
vinced that it was a most important factor, making 
for peace and order in Central Europe. In Eng- 
land we are still rather ignorant about it, as is 
shown by the fact that our newspapers never men- 
tion it without adding Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania in informative brackets. 
There is not a word about it even in so universal 
a work of reference as Whitaker’s Almanack. 

Yet, since its inception the Little Entente has 
always had to be reckoned with in the high 
politics of Europe, and especially since its re- 
organisation last February by a Statute which 
unified the foreign policies of its three component 
States, provided for their much closer economic 
collaboration, and made it in practice a Great 
Power. 

Naturally, Duca was also a firm upholder of 
what is usually termed the French system of 
alliances, as he believed it was necessary for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe. Some dis- 
patches from Bucarest suggest that he was 
murdered for his great attachment to the Little 
Entente and France, and that the assassin and his 
friends of the Iron Guard were in the pay of a 
foreign country, Nazi Germany being mentioned. 
It is not impossible, but it is much more likely 
that, while the Rumanian Fascists are affected by 
the outside ferment, the real cause of the crime 
was just revenge—a personal matter—for Duca’s 
recent dissolution of the Iron Guard. 

Duca was a simple, honest, sincere and loyal 
man, and his death is a tragedy for Rumania, but, 
as already said, it would be wrong to give it an 
international aspect. 
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MY WILSON 


By LADY HOUSTON D.B.E. 


Who ran to help them when they fell 
And did some pretty story tell 

Of Armistice and League as well 
Instead of sending them to 


Who snatched the victory from Foch 
And talked of peace and other tosh 


Which must have much amused the Bosche 
While Satan smiled and cried Hoch! Hoch! 


Whose fourteen points are utter rot 
WHOSE LEAGUE WILL NEVER STOP A SHOT 
Who thinks himself a little Gott 


But aint you going to get it hot 


Written at the time of the Armistice 


Berlin 


My Wilson 


My Wilson 


My Wilson 


The Amber Harvest of the Shore 


HESE are amber-hunting days along the 
Suffolk coast, for we always look to find 
amber on the shingle after a spell of easterly 

gales. 


Where it comes from we do not know, but we 
do know that great finds are to be had sometimes, 
and so we go out and comb the beach slowly and 
patiently, and hope that ours may be the luck of 
the lad who after the five days easterly gale in 
1927 came home with a thing that looked like 
a yellow, stone, axe-head and proved to be a piece 
of amber weighing 1 lb. 8 oz. avoirdupois. 


We follow the ‘‘ coal line ’’ when we look for 
amber, that highest mark of the breakers where the 
coal and the lighter stuff is thrown ashore. And a 
strange mass of flotsam and jetsam a strong blow 
will throw up. 


There is coal and driftwood galore, and odd 
things like coconut husks, and candles, water- 
sodden cardboard boxes with queer foreign names 


on them, rotten fruit, a dead bird or so, and 
every now and again something that looks like a 
lump of crude beeswax. 


That is what we are seeking. We know it by its 
weight: amber is very light. And it is extra- 
ordinarily elusive. A dozen men may pass by a 
piece for the thirteenth to notice that the yellow 
thing differs a little from the pebbles upon which 
it lies, and stoop to pick it up. 


Amber has its value. So much an ounce the 
coast-town jewellers will pay for it: more for big 
pieces than small. The spoils of a good hunt may 
be worth fifteen or twenty shillings, a really lucky 
haul, three or four pounds. But there is always 
the joy of the chase, the fascinating uncertainty of 
what the next step may reveal. We are always 
sure that there will be a big lump just ahead. 


It is a great sport, amber hunting by the edge 
of the grey North Sea on a sunny winter’s day. 


C.H. 
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The Saar Problem 


Iron and Coal as Material of War 
By H. de Montmorency 


HE Saar is of vital importance in all ques- 
tions of European peace ; because the output 
of coal and iron in the Basin has a direct 

bearing upon the balance of production of the raw 
material of war, as we understand war to-day. 

In transferring Alsace-Lorraine and the mines 
of the Saar to France in order to compensate her 
for the results of the Great War, the Treaty of 
Versailles has shifted the balance of production in 
a manner worth considering. Whereas in 1913 
Germany could produce over 28,000,000 tons of 
iron ore and France some 21,000,000 tons to-day, 
assuming the yield can be restored, Germany’s 
output, owing to the loss of territories to France 
and Poland, is reduced to less than 8,000,000 tons. 
Germany, however, maintains a great advantage 
over France in the matter of coal. 

Iron and coal are the potential weapons of war : 
in the eyes of the French, Germany deprived of 
iron and coal would be a Germany disarmed, a 
safe, harmless neighbour. 


French desire for Peace 

France, bled white by more than four years of 
war in which she bore the brunt of the fighting, 
the output of her coal-mines in the North and in 
the Pas de Calais woefully reduced by the 
systematic destruction of those mines by the in- 
vader, her iron-foundries at Briey sabotaged in 
vindictive fashion by a ruthless enemy, yearned 
for peace, for security in the future; and her rep- 
resentatives at the Peace Congress had no single 
thought except how they could disarm Germany. 

Other representatives held other views, they 
reckoned on compensations, on future inter- 
national trade, but the French were blind to all 
considerations except their desire forcibly to 
weaken Germany’s power to attack them. 

And let there be no mistake about it; France is 
pacifist to a degree unbelievable to those of us who 
have regaled our leisure with tales of the Bourbons 
and the Buonapartes: one has only to read the 
school books authorised for study in her lycées and 
schools to make sure of that: the youth of France 
is brought up to believe that France must have 
peace ; her children are taught the cruelty, horror 
and exhaustion of war, the sacrifices it exacts, but 
nothing of its glory! 

The discussions on the Saar question at the 
Paris Peace Conference make interesting reading : 
Clemenceau endeavouring to prove that the French 
claim to the Saar was as sound as her claim to 
Alsace-Lorraine, Lloyd George and Wilson point- 
ing out his sophistries ; but in the end a committee 
composed of André Tardieu for France, Charles 
H. Haskins for America, and Headiam Morley for 
England, were entrusted with the settlement. 

Tardieu had to explain to France that the 
population of the Saar was overwhelmingly Ger- 


man, that any plebiscite must yield a heavy Ger- 
man majority and that Landau, ceded to France 
in 1648, and Saarlouis fortified by Vauban in 1680, 
were mere outposts of Louis XIV.’s empire, when 
frontiers were ill-defined and in the days before 
industry had rendered the mining of coal of im- 
portance to the world and of priceless value in the 
Valley of the Saar; it was decided, however, that, 
although no territory was to change hands, the 
mines were to belong to the French Government. 


In these discussions, the separation of the Saar 
from France in 1815 by force, at the request of 
Prussia and without reference to any wish of its 
population, was adopted instead of the treaty of 
1814, to the terms of which both Mr. Lloyd George 
and President Wilson expressed their abhorrence. 


‘* Let us not renew,’’ said Mr. Lloyd George, 
‘‘ the mistake committed by Germany in 1871 in 
the name of a fictitious historical right. Do not 
let us create a new Alsace-Lorraine.’’ In the end, 
Mr. Lloyd George, making up his mind that 
‘* there was not any natural economic link between 
the Saar and Germany ; all its relations were with 
Alsace and Lorraine,’’ sided with France, and it 
was decided that there should be sovereignty of 
the League of Nations, a French customs’ union, 
French currency, and a plebiscite at the end of 
fifteen years. 

A Change of Attitude 

The Saar, as recognised by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, contains some 700 square miles, and is very 
thickly populated, having about 1,000 human 
beings to each square mile; but the majority of 
workers attracted by the mining industry, though 
German, are Roman Catholics, and whereas a 
year or two ago a plebiscite might have yielded a 
vast majority for a return to Germany, to-day, 
owing to the regime of Hitler, it is becoming more 
and more probable that the inhabitants will prefer 
the status quo: the rule, under the League of 
Nations, by an international commission of five. 


An English writer, Sidney Osborne, on the Saar 
question has stepped in where angels fear to tread 
and has given us a history of the Saar ; like that of 
so many pro-Germans, his tale begins with Louis 
XIV. as the bogey! It was Louis XIV., who, 
having seized the Bishoprics of Toul, Metz and 
Verdun for France, annexed Alsace and claimed 
the Saar at the Peace of Westphalia, after the 
Thirty Years War; but in 1648, Louis XIV. was 
a child ten years of age. Indeed, it does not re- 
quire the omniscience of Macaulay’s priggish 
schoolboy to know that, until the death of Mazarin 
inl1661, he who was to become the Roi Soleil dared 
not call his soul his own: he could neither buy a 
shirt for his back nor a pair of sheets for his bed, 
which were often lacking, without Mazarin’s per- 
mission or a plea from his mother Anne of Austria 
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That Terrible Bob 


Nightmare Thoughts After a First Run 
By Lieut.-Col. Cyril Foley 


NOTHER year of winter sports is upon us. 

What fun they used to be, and no doubt 

still are. My introduction to them in 1906 
was at St. Moritz, and consisted in a little mild 
ski-ing. I stayed at the Palace Hotel, and one 
night after dinner Mr. Walter Guinness (now Lord 
Moyne) observed that it was a monstrous reflec- 
tion on the sporting proclivities of the human race 
that only three persons living in the hotel, which 
was filled by three hundred and seventy-five human 
beings, should have ever been down the Cresta. 

I can see him now leaning across the table and 
saying to me ‘‘ You and I Cyril will go down the 
Cresta at 9.15 to-morrow morning.’’ (They 
used the course early before the sun became too 
hot). I drank another glass of old brandy and 
said ‘‘ Rather.’’ 

Next morning I was awakened from a deep sleep 
at 7.45 by my blankets being pulled off my bed. 
I saw, as in a dream, Walter Guinness fully 
equipped in a crash helmet, elbow and knee pads, 
even down to his steel shod toes, standing by my 
bed-side. He uttered the words ‘‘ The Cresta.”’ 

I do not know if, in olden times, those 
condemned to death by the axe were awakened 
by the gaoler with the words ‘‘ The Block,’’ but 
if so, they must have experienced exactly the same 
sensation which I underwent. I rose like a man 
hypnotised, and dressed, if you can call dressing 
putting on a pair of trousers, a flannel shirt, a 
sweater and a pair of shoes, without either washing 
your face or brushing your hair or teeth. I was 
then led out, still semi-conscious, to the black- 
smith, who fixed some iron tips into the toes of 
my boots, from there to the sports purveyor who 
sold me knee, elbow and hand pads, and so to the 
fatal run. 


The First Victim 

We arrived there just in time to see Captain 
Sam Ashton, of the 2nd Life Guards, start in his 
initial attempt. Thank goodness the run was 
from the Junction, and did not therefore include 
that dreadful Church leap. I stood next to Mr. 
Littlefield, the American, who was the controller, 
and who had presented the run with a contact 
clock which timed the course to a tenth of a 
second, and which cost £110. 

Ashton, who was as brave as a lion, took Bettle- 
dore much too high. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, Battledore was an almost perpendicular 
ice wall about 10 feet high, from which you were 
projected on to Shuttlecock (not so high). 
Littlefield said in a tone of finality ‘‘ He’s for 
Shuttlecock.’” He most certainly was. I had 
never seen a flying man up to then. Ashton was 
the first I ever saw, and after him Blériot. 

He shot over Shuttlecock and sailed into space. 
After flying for about 60 ft. the toboggan, weigh- 


ing 80 Ibs., parted company with him. Ashton 
himself went on for another 30 ft. and then made a 
forced landing, head first into the snow, actually 
falling on the further side of the path 30 yards 
away from Shuttlecock. Luckily there was a piled 
up drift and he landed in that, with only his legs 
visible. He was duly rescued, and Guinness was 
the next victim on the list. 


Friendly Advice 

By that time I was sufficiently awake to realise 
what a fool I was. Directly Guinness had com- 
pleted the course and his time had been telephoned 
up, I was helped on to a toboggan. Mr. Littlefield 
approached me as I lay face down on the dread- 
ful thing, and solemnly removed my cap. I 
could still speak, so I asked him why. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘* you see if it falls off, we 
can’t give ‘ line clear’ to the next competitor.”’ 
He then bent down and whispered in my ear, 
‘* Lady Angela Forbes went down yesterday and 
did the slowest run on record; I want you to go 
even slower.”’ 

I thanked him. He meant it well, but somehow 
it made me think that the dangers must perhaps 
be worse even than they appeared to a spectator 
to be, and that is saying a good deal. Mr. 
Littlefield then said ‘‘ Go,’’ and I went. I had 
been told to steer for a large red diamond which 
was painted on the ice at Shuttlecock as a guiding 
mark for novices. You may imagine how it 
showed up on ice. You can imagine how 
frightened I was when I tell you that I never saw 
it. 

The Start and Finish 

However I got off Battledore all right and round 
Shuttlecock, and got into Stream Corner, leading 
to Bulpetts. Now that part of the course was but 
an arm’s span wide on either side, and the experts 
made up time there, going at a speed of 73 or 
74 m.p.h. It was at this point that I remembered 
that I had brakes on my toes, and not relishing 
my rate of progression, I stuck one spike hard 
into the ice. The result was appalling. The ice 
walls of the track are much harder than marble. 
I know this because I hit each of them alternately 
about twelve times in twelve seconds. 

I heard the meta-carpal bones of both hands 
crackling like pork, though protected by a pair 
of thick woollen gloves reinforced by hand pads 
like batting gloves. I gave up all hope and, grip- 
ping the handle-bars as well as I could with the 
phalanges of my fingers, awaited with tightly 
closed eyes my inevitable disintegration. Suddenly 
I found myself going up hill. I opened my eyes 
and realised that I had passed the winning post, 
and in the joy of the moment quite forgot to brake. 

On reaching the crest my toboggan took a 24 


foot leap and landed in deep snow, completely 
winding me. 


Weg 
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The Tragedy of General Gordon 


A Victim of Politics and Cowardice 
By H. Warner Allen 


[‘‘ To think of your dear, noble, heroic Brother, who served his Country and his Queen so truly, 


so heroically, with a self-sacrifice so edifying to the World, not having been rescued. 


That the 


promises of support were not fulfilled—which I so frequently and constantly pressed on those who 


asked him to go—is to me grief inexpressible. 


. . I do so keenly feel the stain left upon England 


by your dear Brother’s cruel, though heroic, fate !’’—Queen Victoria to General Gordon’s Sister. ] 


ORTY-NINE years ago all England was in 
an agony of suspense, with eyes turned to- 
wards Khartoum. General Gordon, who 

had been sent on an impossible task by a cowardly 
Government to conceal its own weakness, was in 
desperate straits, besieged by the Mahdi. He had 
called for help, not for himself but for those whom 
he had been sent to save, and the only reply was 
eloquence, shilly-shallying and delay. All he 
needed was a handful of men, for his own _per- 
sonality and reputation was worth an army. 


He had said that he could hold out till December 
14th: ‘“‘ after that it will be desperate.” If 
Kitchener, then a Major, had had his way, the 
reinforcements would have reached Khartoum on 
November 11th. As it was, the Mahdi captured 
Khartoum and Gordon was killed on January 
26th, 1885. A relieving force in two steamers 
reached the neighbourhood of Khartoum on 
January 27th and, finding Khartoum in the 
enemies’ hands, retired. Thirteen years later 
Kitchener avenged Gordon’s memory. 


Scuttle and Cowardice 


Mr. Gladstone’s Government sent Gordon to 
die because it had no policy; like our present 
Government, it did not know its own mind. Its 


_ only guiding principles were scuttle, cowardice, 


and the shirking of responsibilities. The military 
triumph of the Mahdi had been complete through- 
out the Soudan, where five years before Gordon, 
as Governor-General, had smashed up the slave 
trade. In August, 1879, he was able to say, ‘‘ Not 
a man could lift his hand without my leave 
throughout the whole extent of the Soudan.” 


The authorities at home had never approved of 
Gordon’s dictatorship. Politicians called him 
‘“‘mad,’’ because he was an intensely religious man 
who time and again cut down his own salary. He 
refused large sums of money from the Chinese 
Government, which he had saved from the Taiping 
rebels, and, when the Khedive offered him £10,000 
a year, would not accept more than £2,000. No 
wonder ‘“‘ les politiciens,’’ as Foch used to call 
them fiercely, took him for a lunatic. 

When the Government had decided that the 
Soudan was to be left to the Mahdi, it discovered 
that it was also abandoning to his tender mercies 
a number of Egyptian garrisons, including be- 
tween 4,000 and 6,000 men at Khartoum. The 
very humanitarian Mr. Gladstone could neither 
leave them to their fate nor provide a force to 


rescue them. It sent Gordon single-handed to 
save the situation. 

He knew that he was being sent to face fearful 
odds, but for a time he hoped that those who had 
sent him would provide him with the scanty help 
which would insure success. Every request he 
made was turned down. He went to Khartoum, 
and his appearance gave courage to a city that was 
on the point of panic. At once he saw as the man 
on the spot that ‘‘ if Egypt was to be quiet the 
Mahdi must be smashed up.’’ The Government 
was horrified. Its attitude was simply expressed 
by Gordon: ‘‘ You will not let Egypt keep the 
Soudan, you will not take it yourself, and you will 
not permit any other country to occupy it.” 

Gladstone made one of the meanest remarks 
ever uttered by a politician when he stated that 
‘* Gordon was under no orders and no restraint 
to stay at Khartoum.’’ He stayed at Khartoum 
because he had accepted a mission and held his 
honour pledged to rescue the troops he was sent 
to evacuate. Almost to the end, he could easily 
have saved himself. The Government inquired 
what was the ‘‘ cause of his detention.’’ ‘‘ Those 
horribly plucky Arabs,’’ answered Gordon. He 
was told to get out himself with such refugees as 
he could save. Gordon remarked that he was not 
so mean as to desert those who had trusted him. 


“A Parfit Gentil Knight” 

It is a tragic story and yet, tragic as it is, it does 
not quite account for the hold which Gordon has 
retained on the affection of his countrymen. To 
many Englishmen born in the ’eighties he was 
almost a patron saint. The writer well remem- 
bers how Gordon’s portrait hung over his bed 
throughout his childhood and how he learnt that 
here was one to be admired, respected and 
imitated. 

Gordon, military genius as he was, was a 
Christian mystic before he was a soldier. There 
was something in his simplicity, selflessness and 
intense sincerity which commanded the respect of 
England. He would spare no pains to accom- 
plish that which he thought right, but he was 
undismayed by failure, because he was sure that 
all that happened was God’s will. 

High-minded idealist as he was, impulsive too 
in word and action, he could be no friend of the 
mean-spirited, and between him and a cowardly 
Liberal Government there could be no bond of 
union. So he died—and his death remains an 
example and encouragement. 
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like all people who 


try to help their country he was let down and betrayed. 


GORDON OF KHARTOUM 


Yet one more victim to the intrigues of our politicians 


Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW, 6.1.34. 
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SERIAL The Surrender of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 
Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a second 


edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, in our opinion, 
a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the modern world. 


It should be remembered that in 1871 Germany 
maintained her army of occupation intact until the 
last penny of the indemnity she imposed on France 
had been paid. The continued occupation of the 
Rhineland in 1928 until Germany had given 
further proofs of her willingness to pay could not, 
therefore, be described as an unduly harsh pro- 
ceeding. But Germany, and her friends in the 
League of Nations and in the Socialist parties of 
Great Britain and France, maintained that, be- 
cause she had so far discharged her annual 
payments under the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Dawes Plan, had signed the Locarno Treaty, 
joined the League of Nations and, finally, signed 
the Kellogg Pact, she should be considered to have 
fulfilled all her obligations, and the Rhineland 
should therefore be immediately evacuated. 
France, however, who retained some memory of 
former German promises and “‘ scraps of paper,’”* 
held that this was not enough, and had urged that 
the occupation of the Rhineland should be pro- 
longed. Under pressure from the _ British 
Government, however, M. Poincaré at the time of 
the signing of the Kellogg Pact agreed with Herr 
Stresemann that the evacuation of the Rhineland 
should depend on the settlement of reparation 
payments alone, irrespective of other considera- 
tions. The Young Plan, of June, 1929, was held 
to have finally settled this question, and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland by British troops was 
arranged to take place on September 14, 1929. 
The evacuation of the Third (and last) Zone by 
the French troops was completed on June 30, 
1930. 


Reprisals Against “ Separatists ” 

What was the result? An instant outbreak of 
dlisorders in the Rhineland, reprisals and acts of 
violence against the ‘‘ Separatists ’’—suspected of 
having been friendly to the French authorities— 
in contravention of agreements reached at the 
Hague Conference of January, 1930, between the 
Allied and German authorities, a recrudescence of 
the militarist spirit in Germany, the planning of a 
fresh Nationalist ‘‘ Putsch’’ to overthrow the 
Republican Government, the triumph of the 
National Socialist Party in the elections of Sep- 
tember, 1930, and an_ infuriated campaign by 


1 The incident of the “‘ scrap of paper,” possibly un- 
‘known to the younger generation to-day, is to be found 
in a letter from Sir E. Gogchen to Sir Edward Grey on 
August 8, 1914, relating an interview with the German 
‘Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg, in which the last 
named observed that ‘ just for a word—‘ neutrality ’"— 
just for a scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to 
make war on a kindred nation who desired nothing 
‘better than to be friends with her.’”—Collected 
Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the 
European War (1915)), p. 111. 


Hitler and his followers against the Versailles 
Treaty and the Young Plan. 


Election Notes for Conservative Speakers, in 
summing up the record of the Party with regard 
to ‘* world peace,”” points out that “‘ Britain has 
led the world in disarmament,’’ that the Conserva- 
tive Government was “‘ spending £7} millions less 
on Defence in 1929-30 than the Socialist Govern- 
ment did in 1924-5,’’ and that Lord Cecil—who 
resigned from the Cabinet in August, 1927, be- 
cause the Government would not go still further 
in the question of disarmament or consider the 
Geneva Protocol—himself stated: ‘‘I can only 
say that so far we have made a great many conces- 
sions, and we have not had many concessions in 
return.” 

All this is more consoling to Pacifists than to 
patriots. A more tangible contribution to the 
peace of Europe might be found in the rapproche- 
ment effected by Sir Austen Chamberlain between 
Great Britain and France, and further between 
Great Britain and Italy. 


Fascist Italy Overlooked 

It is curious to note that, whilst the Entente 
Powers were using every effort to conciliate Ger- 
many, the danger of antagonising Fascist Italy 
seemed to have been overlooked. Not only the 
Socialist Press of Great Britain, but even consti- 
tutional organs periodically published vehement 
tirades against the man who had rendered in- 
estimable service to Europe by stemming the tide 
of Bolshevism that in 1921 was rolling westwards. 
A responsible British statesman had gone out of 
his way in the middle of the general strike of 1926 
to make a pronouncement bracketing together 
Bolshevism and Fascism as being hostile to 
liberty. 

Meanwhile France accorded hospitality to in- 
numerable fuori usciti and allowed Paris to become 
a centre for their activities. It is a common error 
to regard these people as mere political émigrés, 
suffering for their convictions, the truth being 
that a great number are dangerous conspirators, 
Italian rebels against the Fascist régime who have 
taken advantage of their immunity from Fascist 
legislation to hatch plots and carry out crimes of 
violence not only against the representatives of 
their own Government, but against working-men 
and other peaceful citizens, simply because these 
happened to be Fascists. No less than thirty-four 
murders of this kind have taken place in France, 
Belgium and Luxembourg during the past few 
vears. Yet whilst any arbitrary act, real or 
alleged, on the part of the Fascist Government 
receives the widest publicity and condemnation in 
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respectable middle-class papers in this country, 
such for example as the Manchester Guardian, 
anti-Fascist outrages are either not mentioned or 
actually condoned. This terrorist side of anti- 
Fascism is in fact a part of the Bolshevist move- 
ment, and the ‘‘ International Anti-Fascist 
League,”’ to which a number of British and French 
Communists belong, is a completely Bolshevist 
organisation, with headquarters in Berlin. 

At the same time the Grand Orient has acted as 
a centre of anti-Fascist activity and propaganda. 
The fuori usciti have thus had the assistance of 
French Freemasons in their work of embittering 
relations between their two countries. An eminent 
French statesman said last year to a leading 
Italian statesman words to this effect: ‘‘ I, too, 
am in favour of good relations between Italy and 
France, but there are too many Masonic influences 
at work for us to be able for the moment to arrive 
at an agreement.” 


Germany and Italy 

The Nationalists of Germany, more logical and 
at the same time more far-sighted than those of 
England or France, immediately perceived the 
advantage of Italian friendship, not only because 
Fascist theory appealed to their own ardent 
patriotism, but as a means for driving in another 
wedge between the Allies. Thus during all the 
peace discussions which have taken place since the 
War, whilst the danger of ‘* throwing Germany 
into the arms of Russia ’’ has been made the pre- 
text for perpetual concessions on the part of the 
Allies, the danger of throwing Italy into the arms 
of Germany has been ignored. The _ recent 
rapprochement between Germany and Italy, and 
estrangement between Italy and France, was the 
result of this short-sighted policy. It is, however, 
impossible to imagine that Signor Mussolini will 
ever carry out the project lately attributed to him 
of an alliance between Italy, Germany and Soviet 
Russia, which could only open the flood-gates of 
Bolshevism into Italy and lead to the extinction 
of the Fascist régime. 


Spell of Locarno 

Any talk of such alliances might have been 
avoided if Great Britain and France had _ sup- 
ported Fascism from the outset. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, by his friendly conversations with 
Signor Mussolini in 1925, 1926 and 1929, as also 
by his efforts to repair the injury done by his pre- 
decessors to the Entente with France, was there- 
fore serving the best interests of his country. 
Bound for a moment by the spell of Locarno, 
carried away by the general emotion at the entry 
of the Germans into the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, Sir Austin woke again to the realities 
of the situation when in the following year of 1927 
the Geneva Protocol was revived. ‘* You invite 
us,’”’ he said, “‘ to take for every country and for 
every frontier the guarantee which we have taken 
for one by treaty. If you ask that, vou ask the 
impossible. . .. You do not know what you ask 
us. You are asking nothing less than the disrup- 
tion of the British Empire. I yield to no one 
in my devotion to this great League of Nations, 


but not even for this League of Nations will I 
destroy that smaller but older league of which 
my own country was the birthplace and of which it 
remains the centre.” 


Dangerous Intrigue 
Had not clear-sighted statesmen foreseen the 
peril of this divided allegiance from the begin- 
ning? In the House of Lords on July 22, 1920, 
Lord Sydenham had declared : 


We have already . . . the British Family of Nations 
which is now being assailed by an organised conspiracy 
of long standing. We have seen the deadly effects of 
propaganda. ... By means of propaganda the League 
might become a centre of dangerous intrigue against the 
British Empire. 


Indeed, it was obvious that if England, the head 
of a vast Empire, were to subordinate herself to 
the decisions of an international body, comprising 
every small and insignificant state, all those who 
envied her greatness and desired her downfall 
would be provided with the opportunity to attack 
her at many points. If, moreover, Powers bent on 
her destruction were to be enrolled in the League, 
or, as in the case of Soviet Russia—-at the Fourth 
Session of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission—admitted to her discussions and allowed 
to spread their influence amongst the representa- 
tives of the Nations, it was easy to see that the 
League might in time become simply a League of 
Nations against the British Empire. 


Cherished Illusions 

It was not that those who foresaw all these 
possibilities were any less desirous of peace than 
those who cherished illusions as to what the 
League could do, but that they recognised its 
impotence to enforce its decisions in the cause 
of peace. As long as two great Powers cherish 
schemes of aggression and subscribe to the 
principle that ‘‘ Might is Right,’’ the councils of 
the Nations may sit for ever in Geneva outlawing 
war—the ultimate appeal must be to force. The 
League itself perceived some glimmer of this 
stern truth during the incident related in the fore- 
going pages when, in connection with Germany’s 
proposal to prohibit aerial warfare, the futility of 
her earlier promises was recalled. It was the one 
occasion when the members of the League them- 
selves saw, through the mists of idealism, the grim 
facts of life confronting them, and acted on this 
rare and sudden realisation. The conclusion then 
reached embodies the whole case against the 
League. What was the good of promises or 
prohibitions that had been violated so lightly in 
the past? What was the good of inviting the 
Powers that had violated them to join the League 
of Nations? What, indeed, was the good of the 
League of Nations as a means of civilising, still 
less of averting, warfare ? 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24: July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; December 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
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LETTER OF THANKS 


(From a Modest Recipient of Birthday Honours) 


Comrade MacDonald, ma auld frien’ Ramsay, 

For a’ o’ yer haverin’ whimsy-whamsy, 

The maunderin’-daunderin’ speech ye use, 

And a’ that explorin’ o’ avenues, 

Your hairt’s a’ richt though your mind’s gey queer, 
For have ye not made me a real live Peer, 

For stickin’ by ye when a’ the herrd 

O’ Labour numbskulls had gied ye the birrd, 

And squelchin’ a scholar’s undoubted bent 

For bein’ a Member o’ Pairliament ? 


Weel I ken there’ll be lots and lots 

(Excuse my peculiar brand of Scots, 

Which I thought you’d like, though the dons at Queen’s 
Probably won’t know what it means, 

And the ardent spirits who read the Newsletter 
(I’ve heard there are nine) won’t fare any better) ; 
As I was obsairvin’, there’s lots and lots 

O’ mairchant princes and ither Big Pots 

Wha’d gie gude bawbies an’ a’ to clamber 

Into a seat in the Upper Chamber 

(Which minds me, James; why didna ye risk it 
An’ mak puir Grant the Earl o’ MacBiscuit ?). 

Ay, and there’s mony will scent a mystery, 

An’ ask why a dominie teachin’ French history, 
Wha’s major output, twixt me an’ you, 

Is a sentimental novel or two, 

Should emerge as a Baron in pomp an’ pride 
While the mair deservin’ remain outside. 


So I hope they’ll remember I fought the Turks 
While ye stayed at hame and threw sand i’ the wurrks, 
Preachin’ sedition and startin’ strikes, 

And playin’ the game o’ Lenin and his likes, 
And actin’ in ways that were then thought rotten, 
Though now, thank heaven, ’tis a’ forgotten, 
Except by a handfu’ o’ scrivellers loosed on 

Your track by that horrible Lady Houston. 

I fought the Turks, an’ I’ll soon, forbye, 

Be takin’ a wham at Lord Ponsonby, 

An’ puttin’ a flea in Lord Marley’s ear; 
Meanwhile I wish ye a happy New Year, 

An’ with hairtfelt gratitude beg to remain, 


Lord Godfrey Elton of Cuckoo Lane. 
HAMADRYAD. 
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Motoring Long Drives 


Wireless and the Super-Road Sense 


By KAYE DON 
(Motoring Editor, Saturday Review) 


HE news that a Frenchman has driven, for a 
test, a front wheel drive Rosengart 630 miles 
from Paris to Lyons and back every day 

for over three months, covering more than 60,000 
miles, makes one compare in ones mind such a 
performance with that of the average owner driver 
with his 15,000 miles a year. 

This Frenchman M. Francois Lecot who is 5d 
years old started his test towards the end of 
August. There was, of course, then plenty of 
light, but in November since the driving involved 
being on the road for some 16 hours in the twenty- 
four the dark period was very considerable indeed. 
His feat was officially checked and he was limited 
to an average of 40 m.p.h. 

Our owner driver who likes to make the journey 
to Scotland with one or even two nights on the way 
must feel considerable astcnishment at such a 
drive. 

Other long drives are those of lorry and bus 
drivers but they are, of course, in the region of 
100-200 miles a day. 

The speed records for 12 and 24 hours although 
tremendous efforts, cannot be compared with M. 
Lecot’s, since the drivers of the former train 
especially for them in the same way like any 
other athlete and the discharge of energy has, 
after all, only to be kept up for one day. 


_ Temperament and Radio 

The ordinary private driver has this essential 
difference between him and these professional or 
semi-professional driver’s, the latter have for at 
all events that particular period nothing to do but 
to concentrate on the drive, whereas he has his 
ordinary affairs to consider whether of business 
or pleasure. If business, too much cannot be taken 
out of one before an interview, and if pleasure, 
very few like to make their driving so strenuous 
as to be exhausting. 

To sum up it is quite largely a matter of tem- 
perament since quite a number of people are 
actually exhilarated by driving, not necessarily 
by speed or risks but by the actual rhythm of the 
machine which they control. 

A feature of some new cars is a radio set. 
Leaving aside a discussion on the astounding 
difficulties which have had to be overcome in pro- 
ducing a set to function ufder such conditions, 
the question as to whether it is a good thing to 
have a set on a car at all is a very vexed one. 

The arrangements for and against are many, but 
the most important ones are undoubtedly whether 
any danger is caused owing to the distraction of 
the attention of the driver from what he is doing 
or whether the pleasure is such as to warrant the 
inclusion of a set as standard. 

It is not likely that the danger question will for 


long exercise people’s minds, since more and 
more driving becomes purely automatic and 
especially in the case of young people not only in 
regard to the actual handling of the machine but 
in the reactions to every road happening. In 
other words it is apparent that in the young a 
super road sense is becoming standard when a 
radio set would definitely be a sound stimulator 
to good driving. 

The question as to the type of entertainment or 
musical composition to play during a drive is the 
responsibility of the driver and not the passengers, 
since it must be admitted that to concentrate on the 
point of a funny story during a broadcast might 
still take a little too much attention. 

It seems, therefore, that it is one more com- 
plication to life, and complications must of their 
very essence multiply, and that the judgment of 
the driver must have a further call made upon it 
which will certainly not be made without satis- 
factory response. 

The New Humber 

In the course of an extended run of several 
hundred miles in a new 12 H.P. Humber I was 
much struck by several features which are definite 
improvements on the excellent model of last year. 

The silky running of all modern Humber pro- 
ductions is present again, the acceleration is 
slightly better and the top speed of 70 m.p.h. about 
the same. That a cruising speed of 60 m.p.h. 
can be maintained for hours is worthy of mention 
in regard to a car of this H.P. and all the electrical 
equipment is absolutely adequate. 

The most important departure is the incorpora- 
tion of a free wheel device which is called into 
operation by pushing in a knob on the dashboard 
one and a half inches. The car can be driven 
either fixed or free and although not in the ordinary 
way an advocate of all free wheel devices this is 
so satisfactory that a short description may be of 
interest to those who have not had experience of a 
car so fitted. 

By pushing the knob and bringing the free 
wheel into use it allows the driver to change gear 
by merely taking the foot off the accelerator ahd 
moving over the gear lever to the required selected 
position. The effort required to effect this change 
of position is practically nil and it must be con- 
fessed that as a help to reducing the fatigue of 
driving, especially in traffic, it is very considerable 
indeed. 

A point which has to be got used to is that on 
lifting the foot from the accelerator the car free 
wheels, which means that the car runs very much 
more freely requiring a larger braking effort to 
stop. This, however, is of no moment since no 
reproach can be levelled at the brakes. 
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Concerning Bernard Shaw 


The Alien Enemy Within Our Gates 
By J. O. P. Bland 


T is high time that some one drew attention to 
the increasingly mischievous character of Mr. 
Shaw’s incursions into the domain of foreign 

politics, for the reason that their invariable pur- 
pose is to create dissension in our midst and at 
the same time to discredit the British people in 
the eyes of foreign nations. So far as the public 
is aware, Mr. Shaw has never abandoned his Irish 
nationality (though he takes good care not to live 
in Ireland) and he is therefore, politically speaking, 
an alien resident in this country. 

In view of the frequency and malicious per- 
versity of his attempts to sow seeds of trouble for 
England and to hold up her Government and 
people to contempt, might not his pernicious 
activities be suitably recognised by declaring him 
to be an undesirable alien and requesting him to 
take up his residence elsewhere? If he were to 
spend a few years either in Ireland or in Germany, 
he might possibly learn to appreciate the British 
freedom which he has so persistently abused. 


Offensiveness 


It has always been his habit to look down upon, 


England (to quote his own words) ‘‘ with some- 
thing of the detachment of the foreigner and 
perhaps with a slightly mischievous taste for 
taking the conceit out of her,’’ and for a very long 
time Englishmen, giving him full credit for his 
contributions to the gaiety of nations in literature 
and the drama, were generally disposed to regard 
his pompous pronouncements on matters political 
as no more than the crackling of thorns under a 
well-filled pot. But increase of his appetite for 
offensiveness has grown by what it has fed on, and 
the nature of his contributions to the Press at the 
beginning of the great War showed that the 
British public’s attitude of tolerant indifference 
may be carried too far. The Man in the Street has 
probably forgotten all about it by now, but there 
was a time, in 1915, after the publication of 
‘“Commonsense about the War,’’ when men 
asked themselves seriously whether Shaw might 
not be justified in describing our methods as 
muddle-headed, and whether the immunity which 
he had hitherto enjoyed at the hands of the Censor 
was not evidence of the fact. 

There was really no logical sense in our deep 
concern for the possible activities of German 
barbers and waiters in our midst, so long as we 
permitted prominent writers like Shaw and Wells 
to flood the world (and especially the United 
States) with their malicious travesties of vitally 
important issues and with opinions calculated to 
prejudice the cause for which the nation was 
fighting. By their effect upon American opinion, 
these two writers probably did more harm than all 
the alien enemies in England put together. 

Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ Commonsense about the War,” 


reproduced in America by the New York Times, 
shocked public opinion in this country as much by 
its untimely levity as by its author’s unconcealed 
contempt for the nation’s deep convictions and 
patriotic resolution. People were prepared to make 
allowances for his determination to be in the lime- 
light, somewhere and somehow, but they were not 
prepared to excuse his display of mountebank 
levity on the subject of Belgium’s rights to 
neutrality, obsolete Treaties, etc. The nature of 
the opinions which he thought fit to express in 
this particular pamphlet was fairly summarised 
at the time by a writer in a New York paper— 
as follows :— 

Bernard Shaw has written an elaborate thesis to 
maintain : 

1. That Great Britain was abundantly justified in 

making war with Germany. 

2. That the explanation given by the British Govern- 
ment for making war against Germany was 
stupid, hypocritical, mendacious and disgraceful. 

3. That he alone is capable of interpreting the moral 
purpose of the British people in undertaking this 
necessary work of civilisation. 

4. That the reason the British Governments justifica- 
tion of the war is so inadequate is because no 
British Government is ever so clever as Bernard 
Shaw. 

5. That even in the midst of the most horrible 
calamity known to- human history, it pays to 
advertise. 

Various patriots have various ways of serving their 
country. Some go to the firing line to be shot, and 
others stay at home to be a source of innocent merri- 
ment to the survivors. 


Craving for Limelight 

This intelligent appreciation of Shaw's 
political opinions is quoted here because, once 
more, at a time when the nation is confronted by 
grave difficulties, and when the world’s peace 
depends largely upon firm adherence to principle 
and faithful observance of engagements in Eng- 
land’s foreign policy, Mr. Shaw takes occasion to 
gratify his passici for notoriety by contributing 
articles to the Press wherein, as usual, he devotes 
his acrobatic mind to confusing the issues, while 
assailing British policy with ridicule and applaud- 
ing its opponents. 

Age cannot wither his inveterate capacity for 
mischief-making; on the contrary, with the 
advancing years, it appears to grow more cynically 
reckless and more supremely indifferent to facts. 
Consider, for example, one of its latest and most 
pernicious displays, to wit, his fierce and extremely 
foolish attack upon Japan, published in the form 
of an interview, in the Manchester Daily Dispatch. 
From a column of typically Shavian utterances, 
under the full-type heading of ‘‘ The Japanese 
Menace,”’ let me auote the following :— 

“1 don’t think,” he said, ‘‘ that the average person 
in this country realises how the Japanese are a menace 
to the peace of the world... In the matter of trade 
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competition, their efforts are all part of the scheme 
of universal conquest. They believe they are the 
chosen people. We must not overlook the Japanese 
policy of expansion. Australia is not far away. They 
also have their eyes on Hongkong and Singapore and 
the Hawaian islands. Japan is such a great military 
force that she has only to stretch out her hands and 
gtab what she wants .. .’’ And so on. 

Mr. Shaw concluded the interview by observing 
that his words of warning, ‘‘ for the sake of Great 
Britain and the peace of the world,’’ were inspired 
by his desire to bring to the attention of the public 
a book recently written by a fellow Irishman (‘‘ and 
therefore to be commended’’), namely, Mr. 
O’Conroy’s ‘‘ The Menace of Japan.’’ In regard 
to this work, all that need be said is, that it con- 
sists from beginning to end of scurrilous abuse 
and vindictive mud-slinging, a sweeping indict- 
ment of the whole Japanese nation, supported by 
** evidence ’’ which the author has collected from 
the dustbins of political propaganda and polemic 
journalism. His peculiar mentality may be 
gauged by the fact that, during the fourteen 
years in which, on his own admission, he was 
preparing this indictment of ‘*‘ a country of cor- 
ruption, vice and cruelty,’’ he was drawing pay 
from the Japanese and, under ‘‘a cloak of 
Orientalism,”’ pretending to be ‘‘ a 100 per cent. 
Shintoist and Japanese.” 


Making Mischief 

To return to Mr. Shaw. Goodness knows, 
there are enough causes of misunderstandings and 
differences between nations in the world to-day 
without his doing his utmost to increase them. It 
does not need any of his sensational ‘‘revelations’’ 
to tell us that there are danger spots and possible 
causes of strife in the Far East. Everyone knows 
that Japan, like England, is striving by every 
means in her power to feed her rapidly growing 
population by the development of her export trade, 
and that her highly organised competition for the 
world’s markets is bound to affect British industries 
and compel us to protect them to the best of our 
ability. 

When a nation comes into competition or con- 
flict with the interests of other nations, it stands 
to reason that misunderstandings and a certain 
amount of ill-feeling are bound to occur, but it is 
the business of civilised peoples to endeavour to 
adjust themselves to changing conditions by 
reasonable discussion of the differences thereby 
created. This, in the case of Japan and her trade, 
England and the Dominions are trying, and may 
be expected, to do. But the process of adjust- 
ment can only be hindered, and resentment caused, 
by attempts such as Mr. Shaw’s, to inspire public 
opinion in this country with feelings of hatred and 
contempt for Japan ; for, in these days, when every 
village has its wireless such seeds of strife carry 
fast and far. 

The menace to the world’s peace, in this 
instance, is not so much General Araki as Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. How long are the mani- 
festations of his incorrigible perversity to go 
unchallenged and unrebuked ? 


Quousque tandem, Catalina, abutere patientia 
nostra? 


White Paper Folly 


Some Plain Facts About India 


NDIA is the land of paradox. The ordinary 

stay-at-home Englishman, even if he has 

relatives in India or business connections with 
that country, understands very little about it.* 

Few even realise its immense size—an area of 
one million eight hundred thousand square miles, 
with a coast line of ten thousand miles and a land 
frontier of over six thousand—and with a popula- 
tion of three hundred and fifty-three millions, or 
one-fifth of the whole world. 

Of this enormous population, barely fourteen 
per cent. can read or write in any known 
language. It is predominantly agricultural, less 
than thirty-three millions being centred in the 
towns, of which only Calcutta and Bombay have 
over a million inhabitants. There are only thirty- 
three towns with a population of over a hundred 
thousand. 

There are seven languages of entirely distinct 
linguistic family, sub-divided into 222 groups, 
besides some five hundred dialects. 

Fanatical religious differences make agreement 
impossible. The two hundred and _ thirty-nine 
million Hindus are hereditary enemies of the 
seventy-seven million Muslims who once con- 
quered them, and when their respective religious 
feasts clash bloodshed is often the rule. In addi- 
tion, there are Sikhs, Jains, Buddists, Animists, 
Christians, Zoroastrians and innumerable others. 

The whole of the agitation for Dominion status 
—by which they really mean complete independ- 
ence of England—comes from a minute section of 
Hindus with varying degrees of Western educa- 
tion, who want the country to be plunged into 
anarchy, thinking that they will then be able to 
bully their more ignorant neighbours. An ex- 
ample of the insolence of their demands is their 
claim to control of the army; for they come with- 
out exception from the races which have proved 
totally unfitted for military service. 

It is easy to see how futile are Royal Commis- 
sions, consisting of English politicians who spend 
a few months in this vast country and then return 
to write voluminous blue books. They have no 
conception of the subtlety of the Oriental mind, 
neither have they the barest knowledge of its 
working. At the Round Table Conference, for 
example, Ramsay MacDonald was completely at 
sea when dealing with Gandhi. 

The author has written a short book of some 
hundred and sixty pages; but it is obvious that 
his knowledge of India would fill volumes. Mean- 
while, the present work is indispensable to anyone 
who would understand the issues involved in the 
White Paper. By a mass of hard facts, simply 
and clearly arranged, he demonstrates the pathetic 
folly of our politicians and the chaos that will in- 
evitably follow any grant of self-government on 
the lines at present proposed. 


* India in the Melting Pot. By a ‘“‘Chota Sahib.” 
Lincoln Williams. 2s. 6d. With a frontis- 
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| Unhappy Soviet Russia 


The Testimony of an 


American Socialist 


S a student of foreign affairs I have had to 
read a large number of all sorts of books 
on Soviet Russia, but not one of them has made 
on me the impression that this book* has done. 
It is dedicated to the ‘‘ Communists of America *’ 
by the author, who, in a prefatory note, tells them 
—and everybody else—that the sympathetic 
attitude he had taken in the United States, 
publicly at meetings and in the press, toward the 
Soviet ‘‘ Experiment ’’ was totally changed after 
he had seen just how it was working out with his 
own disillusioned eyes during a visit to Russia in 
the autumn of 1932. 
Mr. Durant had believed that Soviet Russia was 
a land of liberty, of freedom, of happiness. He 
was enthusiastic about it, though how he felt so 
sure is difficult to understand, as he must have 
read books and talked with people whose views 
were very different from his own. Perhaps there 
was a shade of doubt in his mind; anyhow he 
determined to go to Russia to see for himself— 
and the result is this book. What he saw deter- 
mined him to speak out and testify. 

“Tt seemed appalling,” he states, “that Europe and 
America, tortured by poverty and deluded by pro- 
paganda, should look on this barbarism as a paradise, 
and should for a moment think of it as a way of life 
that could be borne by Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or 
Americans. This is why these pages are written— 


that I may bear witness and take my stand without 
equivocation or obscurity.” 


Second Thoughts 


This remarkably straightforward statement, 
which amounts to nothing less than a recantation 
of a belief previously strongly held and rejected 
only with pain and sorrow on overwhelming evi- 
dence of error, aroused afresh my interest, which 
to tell the truth had become rather jaded, in Soviet 
Russia, and I have perused with eager attention 
all that Mr. Durant has to say on the subject. 
This, however, was made easy by the literary grace 
and finish with which his book is written. It is 
a brilliant book—and convincing, a characteristic 
that so many brilliant books lack. 

Starting from Seattle, Mr. Durant reached the 
Russian Frontier via Japan, Korea and Man- 
churia. At Manchuli he boarded the Trans- 
Siberian express. He was in a mood of keen ex- 
pectancy and high spirits. ‘‘ We were happy,” 
he says, ‘‘ and joined cordially with Russian 
passengers in singing Communist songs; at last, 
after crossing half the planet, we were in the 
Earthly Paradise.”” What was in his mind was 
that after he had explored this Happy Land he 
would return to America and report to a “‘ lost and 
bewildered people that Russia had found the 


way.” 

Considering everything, the express travelled 
fairly fast, but he was disgusted with the interior 
arrangements of the train. He remained cheerful, 
however, and found excuses for ‘the discomforts 
he had endured. He got off the express at Omsk 


—where Dostoievsky spent his years of exile in 
the House of the Dead. It was at this once 
flourishing city that the hard and unwelcome pro- 
cess of disillusionment began. He discovered 
that the entire population of the place, with the 
exception of the Soviet officials and soldiers, were 
in a state of semi-starvation and destitution. 
Having taken precautions against being over- 
heard, one of its citizens told him: 
‘* We are in prison. If we leave our work without 
permission of the State we forfeit our bread-ticket, 
which gives us the right to stand in line to buy bread, 
and without that ticket we starve. If we strike for 
better wages we are shot. If we protest we are 
arrested in the night and condemned without trial. 
On every side of us there are spies; every citizen is 
encouraged to be an informer, we have no social life, 
for we fear to visit even those whom we think our 
friends; they, too, may inform the police of any 
remark we make that smacks of independent thought. 
‘‘ Each of us through fear stays in his hole, and 
tries to speak as little as possible—which is very hard 
for a Russian. In the old days there were many 
prisoners here; now we are all prisoners. If any of 
us tries to leave Russia he is shot down at the 
frontier. Ah, you fortunate Americans, who can go 
where you like and say what you please! I would give 
an arm to go back with you.” 
Liberty, Oh! Liberty ! 
This was the land of liberty! Small wonder that 
Mr. Durant on leaving Omsk prayed that he 
might never see it agin. Still—this was Siberia ; 
things surely would wear a different aspect in 
Russia proper! So he thought or hoped. A few 
days later he was in Moscow, the city of Lenin and 
Stalin, the centre of the Soviet Government. It 
had been the Mecca of Mr. Durant’s dreams! He 
did find that in some ways life was not quite so 
terrible as in Omsk—at any rate, the people in 
the streets were better dressed, but their ex- 
pression, he soon noted, was sullen and gloomy 
just as in Siberia. Indeed, he declares that in all 
Russia, from one end to the other, except for one 
German and one Jew and in the theatres, he ‘‘ did 
not see a native smile or hear a native laugh.” 
We are not given many details of Mr. Durant’s 
stay in Moscow. He simply could not stand it 
very long; his awakening to realities was too 
painful. The greater part of his book is an ex- 
tended analysis, subjective and therefore not 
unfair, of the Soviet Union and all its works. 
He had gone to Russia loving her not wisely but 
too well. He enumerates what he calls the good 
things he did see—the spread of education, the 
emancipation of women, the shortening of the 
working day, and the liberation from a super- 
stitious and obscurantist Church. He adds that 
if even the Russians appreciate these things, there 
is nevertheless a gloom in their faces, a weary sad- 
ness in their eyes, which tells how fondly they had 
hoped for a finer and freer life than their grey 
plodding toward a dawn that may never come. 
‘** All attempts to make the community happy 
have failed,’’ Mr. Durant sums up. Then he tells 
us that he fled from the Russia he saw, because he 
** could not bear any longer the sight of a brave 
nation so lately freed and so soon flung back into 
chains.” R.M. 


*The Lesson of Russia. By Will Durant. 
Putnam. 3s. 6d. at 
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The Near East As It Was 
—And Is 


DAY the political map of the Balkans and 

the Near East generally presents an appear- 
ance very different from that which it had in 1879 
when young Robert Graves went out to Constanti- 
nople as a Student-Interpreter. At that time those 
regions might have been described, owing to the 
ever-threatening collapse of the Turkish Empire, 
aS One vast storm centre, and the special interest 
of this book lies in the fact that it chronicles, often 
in the vivid words of an eye-witness, many of the 
most striking events that occurred in, or rather 
towards, the solution of what used to be known 
as the Eastern Question. 


These Recollections have therefore a_ specific 
value for the historian which will always make 
them important, but they also include accounts of 
travel, sport and adventure—the whole recorded 
with so much vigour and liveliness, not untouched 
with humour, as to entitle them to a far wider 
public. 


It is an extraordinarily ‘‘ full ’’ book, the ex- 
planation of this being that the author has drawn 
on diaries kept up without intermission during 
nearly the whole of his period of service. 


Shortly before Graves’s arrival in Constanti- 
nople the Russo-Turkish War had come to an 
end, and the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 
was well on the way. Transferred to Sofia in 
1881, he saw how this process was going on in 
the Balkans, with Russia and Austria contending 
openly or secretly for the reversion of the heritage 
of the Sick Man of Europe. 


An Eventful Career 


After some years in Philippolis, he went in 1892 
as Consul to Erzerum, where he remained for six 
years—the time of the Armenian massacres which 
shocked the world; next he was Consul-General 
for Crete, long before it was joined to Greece; 
then he held a similar post in Macedonia—a per- 
manent storm centre, so to speak; at Salonika he 
noted the growth of the Young Turk movement 
and some of its subsequent developments. 


As if all that were not enough, he was at Con- 
stantinople during the two Balkan Wars and the 
beginning of the Great War, took part in the Dar- 
danelles Expedition and later in Allenby’s 
campaign in Palestine. After the War he did a 
great deal of work in various parts of the Near 
East. In 1931 he paid a last visit to Constanti- 
nople—to find its once-busy port deserted and the 
once-great city fallen on evil days, for, as he tells 
us—and it is on this note that the book concludes 
—' Constantinople no longer counts?” It is 
difficult, however, to believe this will be the final 
verdict of history. 


ROBERT MACHRAY. 


Storm Centres in the Near East: Personal Recol- 
lections, 1879-1929. By Sir Robert Windham 
Graves, K.C.M.G. Hutchinson. 2ls. 


Psychology and the Child 


i the making of books dealing with the 


psychological upbringing of children there 
is no end. Dr. Frederick H. Dodd disarms 
criticism on this point by his declaration that his 
new volume * sets out ‘‘ the combined result of 
study and the practical experience of handling 
children over a period of some years. 

The net outcome may be summed up by saying 
that, if Dr. Dodd has not much to say that is new, 
what he does say is told with lucidity and under- 
standing. He is very strong in his warning to 
parents and teachers to avoid inflicting ‘‘ mental 
indigestion”’ on their charges, too much intellectual 
food being as harmful as overmuch material food. 

That paragon, the ‘‘ unhealthily good and sub- 
missive child,’’ is dethroned in favour of the one 
which is subject to outbreaks of temper— 
“* suggestive of a finer character than undue sub- 
missiveness and goodness.”’ 

Men will relish the chapter devoted to the place 
of the father. The part he can, and should, play, 
in the development of both sons and daughters is 
elaborated with detail. 

Our author disapproves of the modern tendency 


of giving the child freedom from discipline, to 


which he refers as ‘‘a tendency in many people to 
hope that an erect and effective backbone can be 
made out of jelly.” 

The chapters on marriage, pre-natal influence, 
and the family circle are of such a nature, that 
one is led to suggest that people about to marry 
might well be added to the parents and teachers 
for whom Dr. Dodd writes that his book is 
intended. 

A.D. 
* Commonsense Psychology and the Home. By 
Frederick H. Dodd, M.R.C.S., F.R.C.P. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


A Priestley Pastime 


M*. J. B. PRIESTLEY apparently wished to 
try his hand on a smaller canvas than usual 
when he sat down in a spare hour to write ‘‘ Albert 
Goes Through,”’ * which may be described as a 
long short story—and not very long at that. 
Albert, an auctioneer’s clerk at Puddyworth, is 
film mad, a collector of photographs and gossip 
paragraphs, which make film stars living 
personalities to him. One evening, rather than 


miss a picture featuring his latest charmer, 


although suffering from, apparently, a feverish 
cold, he takes a patent medicine offered him by his 
landlady, and goes to the Electric Palace. How 
the medicine affects him, and his subsequent 
delirious appearance in a hotch-potch of every 
imaginable kind of film, affords Mr. Priestley a 
capital opportunity of genially satirising the pro- 
grams that attract the film fans—not only of 
Puddyworth— in their thousands. Illustrations by 
Edmund Blampield contribute to the enjoyment of 
this Priestley pastime. A.D. 


* Albert Goes Through. 


By J. B. - Priestley, 
Heinemann. 5s. . 
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Mme. Bergner’s Art 
A Letter and a Reply 


SIR,—1 read Prince Nicolas Galitzine’s criticism of 
Mme. Elisabeth Bergner’s performance at the Apollo 
with some interest, but with more astonishment. 

It is news to me to read of my “‘ cymbals, fanfares, 
barkers and complicated publicity machine,” and 1 am 
wondering where in my modest offices I keep them. 

Like all theatre managers | employ a Press Representa- 
tive to assist the Press by passing on to them any 
information or facilities they require with regard to my 
productions, but 1 do not attempt to “run” great 
artists like Bergner or Gertrude Lawrence as if they 
were performing zebras. 

As a matter of strict fact—and many theatrical 
journalists in London will bear me out—I expressed my 
earnest wish that Mme. Bergner’s advent should not be 
hailed too enthusiastically beforehand even by. those who 
knew of her vast Continental reputation or had seen 
her abroad, and | expressly forbade my Press Representa- 
tive to encourage the use of such phrases beforehand as 
“* great’ actress—although I knew there was none’ 
greater—until English critics and playgoers had formed 
their own opinion from her performance. I was content 
that it should be known that she would appear here on a 
given date at a given theatre in a new play. 

That interest was aroused and that enthusiastic 
accounts of her talents did appear in the Press before- 
hand was due not to me and my alleged passion for 
‘* ballyhoo,”” but to the fact that there are a few people 
in this country who study the Continental Theatre and 
knew that in Central Europe Elisabeth Bergner was 
recognised as the greatest living actress, having earned 
this reputation by her appearances in a wide diversity 
of roles by Shakespeare, Schiller, Shaw, O’Neil and 
even Lonsdale. 

As for Prince Nicolas’s comments on Mme. Bergner’s 
performance in ‘‘ Escape Me Never! ” I have an uneasy 
feeling that he must be tone-deaf, or he could never 
have described as monotonous a voice which is one of 
this actress’ greatest glories and the range and expres- 
sion of which most of the critics have recognised. Her 
treatment of emotional climaxes is subdued because 
subdued emotional climaxes have been provided by the 
author, and the secret of Mme. Bergner’s art is that she 
never wrongly estimates the size and strength of the 
vessel into which she is pouring her genius. 

So nicely has Bergner judged the role of ‘‘ Gemma 
Jones ” that she has convinced your critic that this part 
is obviously the right one for her. And yet from my 
own personal knowledge and from that of those I trust, 
exactly the same can be and has been said of her in 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Rosalind’ and “ Portia,” in Strind- 
berg’s ‘‘ Julie,” in Shaw’s “St. Joan,” in ‘“‘ The 
Constant Nymph ” and “‘ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney ”’! 

I cannot believe that Prince Nicolas has yet found 
the final word on Mme. Bergner, but I hope the longing 
she has roused in him to see her in other parts may 
ultimately be gratified, when I think he may beg me to 
lend him some of my cymbals and shawms to announce 
his conversion. CHARLES B. COCHRAN. 


NOTE.—Mr. Cochran’s objection to my criticism 
seems to be twofold. 

One refers to his amazing capabilities as a precursor 
of his theatrical ventures. It is not my place, or any- 
one’s for that matter, to point out to him that the 
spoken, confidential word carries far more weight than 
any “‘ preliminary press announcements.’’ It is common 
knowledge that, should Mr. Cochran suddenly conceive 
the idea of presenting “‘ performing zebras ” on a London 
stage, it would produce a storm of initiatory gossip, 
easily controlled from headquarters. How much easier 
is it then with such material as Elizabeth Bergner? 

The second objection imputes a tone deafness, which 
attributed to a Russian is tantamount to saying that the 
Japanese are a tall nation. Luckily, in the same sen- 


tence, Mr. Cochran refers to the actress’s “ great range 
and expression,’ and helps me to disprove his accusa- 
tion. In the play ‘‘ Gemma Jones ”’ loses first her baby 
and then her “ man.” In both cases she weeps. In 
both cases she uses the identical note and method of 
expressing her grief. Surely any woman will agree that 
these two emotions are totally different. 


However, in spite of Mr. Cochran thinking my critic- 
ism harsh or unfounded, I refer to Miss Bergner’s per- 
formauce in my yearly summary as the best we have 
seen on the London stage, and 1 will be glad to borrow 
anyone's “‘ cymbals and shawms ” for her benefit. 

N.G. 


B.B.C. Year-Book 1934 


HE task of giving a brief, lucid, succinct, and 
comprehensive account of a kaleidoscope is 

an unenviable one, yet it is the proposition which 
confronts the reviewer who is asked to describe 
the B.B.C. Year book. The book is entirely 
kaleidoscopic in design since it is composed of 
unrelated articles written by the responsible heads 
of the various departments. 
All the colours of the rainbow are to be dis- 
cerned, from the shrieking vermillion of the un- 
supported and unsupportable statement that ‘‘ the 
first phase of development of radio drama has come 
to an end,”’ to the dreary subfusc of the article 
called “‘ News—A Fable.”’ 


It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that these 
articles are not only ex parte statements, but that 
they were written with a view to their perusal not 
only by the public but by the Powers That Be at 
Broadcasting House. Each contribution is a brief 
account of enormous difficulties valiantly over- 
come, until one has a vision of a _ Broad- 
casting House peopled by harassed yet inde- 
fatigable supermen perpetually accomplishing the 
impossible. ALAN HOWLAND. 


GEORG JENSON 
Silversmith 


15B, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”’—British Weekly. 
Best Maps and LIilustrations 


2/- Edinburgh & Environs 2/- Harrogate, York, Ripon 
2/- The Severn Valley 2/- The Wye Valley 

2/- North Wales Coast 2/- Isle of Wight 

t/- Chester and Liaasolien 2/- Llandudno’ Colwyn Bay 
2/- Bristol, Bath, Wells 2/+ The Channel Islands 
2/- Clovelly, 2/- Brighton and S. Coast 
2/- Buxton and = Peak 2/- Plymouth & Exeter 


Lausanne, Geneva, Vevey, Territet. 2/- 
rne, Bernese Oberl'd 2/- The Lake of Geneva 
tie Lucerne & Environs 2/- Rhone V'l'y & Zermatt 
2/- The French Riviera | The Italian Riviera 
Paris,Lyons. RhoneVls | Chamoniz & Environs 
7arich& the ngadine | St. Morits. Davos, Pon‘na. 


2'@ Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/@ 
Llangollen Darlingtce & London—Simpkins 
and al] Bookse!l 
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Correspondence 


Good Wishes for 1934 
SIR,—Good luck to a first-class, patriotic paper—the 
Saturday Review—in 1934! In these days of political 
camouflage it is heartening to find one journal that can 
hit straight from the shoulder and make Britain’s 
enemies “‘ take the count.’’ JOHN MCLENNAN Boyp. 
42, Caerlaverock Rd., Prestwick, Ayrshire. 


SIR,—I should like, as a constant reader of the 
Saturday Review, to express my admiration for Lady 
Houston’s great respect for the truth. I only wish 
there were more people like her—the world then would 
be all the better. 

I am myself suffering from a superabundance of that 
quality, and kind friends tell me that I shall make more 
enemies than friends. However, I, like Lady Houston, 
mean to continue. I wish Lady Houston and the 
Saturday Review every success in this New Year, 1934. 


ANOTHER TRUTHFUL WOMAN. 


Air and Germany 

SIR,—In the debate on increasing the Air Force, Mr. 
Baldwin said in the House it would create a wron 
“atmosphere”? in Germany. I suppose Baldwin has 
never been in Germany. The people there are far too 
intelligent and alert to appreciate weakness and 
vacillation. The “atmosphere ’? which would impress 
them is one of honest courage and firmness. 


H. B. Dervey. 
Arts Club, 40, Dover Street, W.1. 


The Cruiser Question 


SIR,—Vice-Admiral Harper, in his able article 
‘* Cruisers—Not Conferences ” in your issue of December 
9, has not taken into account the recent alteration in the 
1933 building programme. This alteration provides for 
the construction of only three cruisers instead of the 
four originally authorised. The situation is therefore 
even worse than pointed out by Admiral Harper. We 
shall not have 50 cruisers in 1936— nor shall we have 36 
effective cruisers. . Even in the unlikely event of the 
cruisers authorised under the 1938 programme being 
completed by that date, we shall only have 85 modern 
and effective cruisers, and fourteen small and obsolete 
ships, making a total of 49 instead of the 50 promised to 
4S. KENNETH EDWARDS, 

Lieut-Commander, R.N. (retd.). 

51, Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W.8. 


More Political ineptitude 

SIR,—During the past few days Mr. J. H. Thomas has 
kept going his ‘“‘ warnings ’’ to De Valera, while Mr. 
Runciman has been-—‘-warning’’ Japan. To-day Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain takes a hand by warning foreign 
shipping subsidisers that ‘‘ we (Britain) mean to defend 
ourselves.’? The acts which are the subjects of these 
warnings have been continuous for months and years, so 
that to warn the perpetrators of them is both belated, 
undignified and, if possible, it makes the authors of such 
warnings even more ridiculous than they have hitherto 
shown themselves to be. Foreign nations are accustomed 
to such warnings which are merely a substitute for virile 
and patriotic action by the type of political ‘‘ jelly- 
wobbler ”? with which this country is cursed to-day. One 
sighs for even a ‘‘ snapshot ” display of the ‘ guts ” 
which were natural to our statesmen of thirty years ago 
and before this poisonous era of sloppy sentiment and 
shifty opportunism impelled our political ‘‘ poor fish ”’ 
to turn all the cheeks of their anatomy to the foreign 
smiter. There is altogether too much blank cartridge 
a ” off by our flaccid exponents of ‘‘ gas without 
flame ”’ in their filleted or spineless attempts to vindicate 
British and Empire rights when dealing with nations 
which, unfortunately, have for some time known that, 
to use a familiar schoolboy expression, Britain’s alleged 
statesmen are simply “‘ men in a state” of “ all jaw 


and no action.” PHILIP H. BAYER. 
58, Welbeck Street, London, W.1. 


A Correction 

SIR,—In “ Notes of the Week’’ of your issue of 
December 16th, the second paragraph of ‘‘ An Unfair 
Attack ’’ contains an historical inaccuracy when it is 
stated ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone never set foot in Ireland.’ 

As a matter of fact, on October 17th, 1877, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone arrived on a visit to Ireland, 
when he was presented with the Freedom of the City of 
Dublin. 

I can substantiate the above. 

On that occasion, I believe, Mr. Gladstone went on to 
stay at Kilruddery with the late Earl of Meath. 

Leinster House, Dublin. EDWARD BELLINGHAM. 


Youth and Success 

SIR,—In a recent speech Sir Francis Goodenough, who 
is now on the Board of British Industries House, urged 
that youth should be given its chance. How many 
industries give it that chance? . 

I have been trying to find out the average age of 
Boards of Directors. It is an interesting quest. What, 
taking the average, is the ideal age for a Board? 
Listers’ of Dursley, an example of enterprise, have a 
Board the average age of which is 44 years. The 
Board of the Vacuum Oil Company averages 46.33 years. 

Is there any connection between average age and 
success? I ask the question. It may be a theme your 
readers would like to work out. 


J. HENDERSON STEWART. 
House of Commons. 


The Pacifist Youth at Oxford 

SIR,—It would be interesting to know how many of 
the young men who recently supported the Anti-War 
motion at the Union and who have since been so 
nauseatingly active in Pacifist propaganda descend from 
men whose aftermath derived and still derive their social 
status from royal grants of land in the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, grants which carried with them 
the express stipulation that the feoffees should not only 
be ready in their own persons and in their male issue 
at all times to assist the King in any military enterprise 
he might deem necessary, but should also maintain on 
the said fiefs a number of fighting men to be trained and 
equipped at his charge, whom at the first call he (or 
his descendants) should bring into the field to the help 
of the sovereign who had fed them. 

When I was at Oxford 50 years ago, the majority of 
the students there belonged to families which owed their 
status (including the power to send their young men to 
the ’Varsity) to these royal benefactions or to wealth 
derived from the sale of such royal benefactions. How 
then, in common honesty, can such youths to-day 
repudiate the obligations so cheerfully and eagerly under- 
taken by their ancestors. A man whose forebears accepted 
gifts from the Crown with the promise of giving military 
support to the King, and who now proclaims that under 
no circumstances will he ever again fight for King and 
Country, ranks in my mind little higher than a common 
confidence trickster. The obvious duty of such a man 
should be to return to the Crown the fief which his 
ancestor received from it, or if it was sold the present 
value of the sum thus received. England is the property 
of the King; that is to say the soil of it and the landed 
gentry only exist because they promised the King to 
help him protect this soil. , 

I understand, however, that since the Isis has been 
flowing for 50 years, the class of undergraduates has 
greatly changed. I have just received from Oxford a 
letter on the subjct in which the writer says ‘“‘ Don’t 
think that the Oxford Pacifists represent Oxford. They 
do not. And the bulk of the undergrads nowadays don’t 
come from the class you mention, which is much readier 
to serve in the fullest sense of the word than the pro- 
ducts of the big county and secondary schools which 
have steadily been filling Oxford for the last ten years 
at least... .’? Yet there must be still a large number of 
members of the King’s beneficiaries and what are these 
doing to tolerate such dishonest and _ traitorous 
proceedings ? 


Calvi, Corsica. Rosert H. SHERARD. 
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The Theatre 


A Diverting Play 
By PRINCE NICOLAS GALITZINE 


EOPLE have different objects in visiting a 

theatre. Some go to be entertained, some 

to get a mental stimulus, others ‘* to have a good 

cry.’ It is worth seeing ‘‘ Up in the Air ”’ at the 

Royalty just to laugh at some of the difficult 

situations Terence Neill (part author of the play) 
manages to devise for himself. 

Colonel Ballantine (Basil Radford), married to 
a young wife, (Phyllis Konstam), goes over to 
France to buy her a chateau. She decides to join 
him at St. Malo by aeroplane. The pilot, 
(Terence Neill), who has had a misunderstanding 
with his fiancée over this trip before leaving, has to 
make a forced landing on account of the weather 
near a pub in Brittany, where Colonel Ballantine 
is staying under an assumed French name for 
business purposes. 

It is not quite clear what language is in general 
use. Surely Papa and Mama Rabelot, the worthy 
hosts at the Coq d’Or, which is miles from any- 
where, could not have had the command of English 
they display. On the other hand, was it possible 
to deceive them by the colonel’s deplorable French 
into believing that he was a Monsieur de la Rue? 

However, a restricted number of bedrooms and 
the romanticism of the French provides a good 
scope for complications and humour, which the 
authors manage to exploit quite adequately if not 
too skilfully. Again the acting does not rise to 
any great height of histrionic artistry, but on the 
whole is sufficient for such light entertainment. 
Up in the Air. By Roger Wheeler and Terence 

Neill. Royalty Theatre. 


Polite Police 


The vogue for crook-plays is by no means on the 
wane, and rather surprisingly authors have not yet 
exhausted all their possible interpretations. In 
** Without Witness’’ at the Embassy Theatre 
Anthony Armstrong has again got a winner. As 
in his other successful play at the Haymarket, its 
deduction largely depends on a vital ten minutes. 
However, all the action (as much as there is of it), 
except for the prologue, takes place after the crime, 
but the interest and excitement are well sustained. 

Ian Hunter ably fills the principal male part, 
and is a pillar of strength and comfort to the dis- 
tracted heroine, Cecily Byrne, who is accused of 
poisoning her husband. The climax of the play 
rests with her and, without disclosing it, one can 
only say that she does not define it too clearly. 

After meeting the American detective and his 
brutish methods so often in film and fiction, the 
character created by Hugh E. Wright is quite a 
relief. | Detective-Inspector Mayhew is indeed a 
public servant and does his utmost to solve the 


mystery, in spite of remaining considerate and 
courteous. 


Without Witness. By Anthony Armstrong and 
Harold Simpson, Embassy Theatre. 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF 
AN EMPIRE 


BY NESTA H. WEBSTER 


This book of 400 pages is a plain 
unvarnished record of the works 
of our politicians since 1914, which 
have brought us ever closer to 
ruin. It is not a pleasant tale, but 
it is retold with unerring pen, and 
is an invaluable political study. 


Price, 7s. 6d. 


THE 
BOSWELL PUBLISHING 
CO., LTD. 
10, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Financial New Year 


Promising Outlook for Tin Shares 
[By Our City Editor | 


HE New Year has opened most promisingly 
financially, with the figures of National 
Revenue and Expenditure for the three-quarters 
of the nation’s financial year showing every pro- 
spect of a Budget surplus at the end of March and 
the possibility of reductions in the present onerous 
scale of taxation. Revenue for the nine months 
to the end of December is £12,000,000 up, at 
£416,500,000, and expenditure is £84,500,000 
down, at £514,500,000, and even the depressing 
thought that the customary January income-tax 
‘* drive ’’ has yet to be made cannot wholly offset 
the cheerful showing made by the figures to date. 
The Chancellor budgeted for a reduction of 
£32,500,000 in revenue from income-tax and sur- 
tax, of which £12,000,000 was expected to be lost 
in the present financial year by reason of the 
restoration of equal half-yearly payments on the 
assessments, and it is not so far possible to form 
any true estimate of the heavy reduction which is 
bound to occur in income-tax returns consequent 
upon the all-round reduction in investment income 
during the past year. Improving trade has 
brought its accompaniment of increased stamp 
duties and Post Office revenue, and Death Duties 
have also proved most lucrative, largely owing to 
the inclusion of the estate of the late Sir John 
Ellerman. 


Income-Tax and Gilt-Edged 

But, in congratulating ourselves upon being 
one of the few nations in a position to balance 
their budgets, we must remember ourselves, and 
make the foreigner remember, what enormous 
sacrifices have been made in order to place the 
nation’s finances upon a sound footing. For 
almost the whole of the saving in national ex- 
penditure has been accomplished by reduction of 
debt charges, foremost among which is the 
acceptarice of 3} per cent. by the holders of the 
old 5 per cent. War Loan. That interest rates 
should be at such a level in conjunction with 
income-tax at 5s. in the £ is an injustice to the 
rentier which needs rapid redress. The City is 
confident that such will be forthcoming in the 
shape of a slight reduction in income-tax in the 
next Budget, and it is this expectation which is 
maintaining the prices of gilt-edged securities at 
the present time. ; 

The signs of dearer money produced in Lom- 
bard Street by end of the year requirements 
were more apparent than real; only the growth 


of the trade revival can raise interest rates solidly 
and permanently. The Discount rate is none too 
strong in the open market at about 1 per cent., 
and there is as yet no sign of the inevitable sag- 
ging of gilt-edged prices which must accompany 
the expansion of trade. But this does not mean 
that trade is not on the upward grade, for we 
have ample evidence of improvement, the Decem- 
ber employment figures showing a_ further 
increase of 51,000. Rather is it the time for the 
investor in gilt-edged securities to seek earnestly 
for alternative investments which fulfil his needs 
as regards security and income while gilt-edged 
prices are at a level which enable him to take a 
profit for re-investment. 


Tin Investments 


The recovery in the price of Tin under the 
restrictive control of the International Tin Com- 
mittee has naturally attracted a good deal of 
attention to the shares of Tin mining companies, 
which were under a cloud when the price of the 
metal dropped gradually to a low record level of 
£100 7s. 6d. in 1931. Since then Tin has re- 
covered to nearly £230 per ton and visible supplies 
have fallen from 54,000 tons at the beginning of 
last year to about 29,000 tons, from which it is 
deduced in responsible quarters that the produc- 
tion quota, which was recently raised to about 44 
per cent., to operate as from the beginning of 
1934, will shortly be further increased. 


Some Shares 


Though the Tin companies’ shares have enjoyed 
a big recovery from the lowest levels, there is still 
room for further rises. The shares of the big 
holding company, the London Tin Corporation, 
are always an active market but hardly appear 
cheap at about 15s. 6d. per 10s. share, for there 
are fairly heavy arrears of preference dividend to 
be met before the ordinary shares can receive any 
payment. The preference shares themselves, 
however, appear promising at about 12s. 6d. 
These 10s. shares have arrears of dividend 
accrued from 1930 and, with the gradual improve- 
ment in the producing companies’ position, they 
can be expected to receive an early payment. 
Kamunting Tin Dredging 5s. shares at 13s. 9d. 
also look interesting, for, after two dividendless 
years, the company paid 5 per cent. for 1932-33 
and has already paid 5 per cent. for the current 


year to date. The estimated profit per ton is 
high. 
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The Cinema 


Voltaire in Strange Company 
By MARK FORREST 


T was La Bruyére who wrote that the more one 
approaches the great men the more one finds 
they are men; when the cinema approaches them, 
however, one is lucky to find them even that. 
Voltaire is the latest victim to be sacrificed on the 
altar of the camera, and the offering has been 
terribly burnt. 


In this great man’s long life the incident upon 
which the script writers have fastened to make a 
plot is one which took place when “‘ the voice of 
the people ’’ had been fulminating for many long 
years. Voltaire’s enforced English sojourn was 
over, Madame du Chatelet was dead, Frederick of 
Prussia had insulted him and he had _ insulted 
Frederick ; he was an exile from France, or at any 
rate from Paris, and had decided to linger at 
Geneva, where ‘‘ La Pucelle’’ at last saw the 
light of the footlights. In 1758 or thereabouts, 
he finally settled down at Ferney, about four miles 
away from Geneva, where he remained until the 
end of his life, when, after a quarter of a century, 
he made his final visit to Paris to die, shortly after 
the production of ‘‘ Irene.” While he was at 
Ferney he interested himself in trying to right the 


wrongs of various individuals, and amongst these 


was one Calas. 


L’affaire Calas had many reverberations, but 
none so curious as this picture which purports to 
put it on the screen. Suffice it to say that the son 
and the widow loomed large in the real business, 
but they do not appear in the picture, which is 
devoted to the future of a daughter. Further- 
more, the scene is laid in or near Paris, while Vol- 
taire was actually at Ferney, and the comings and 
goings of Madame de Pompadour and Louis the 
Fifteenth are of such stuff as nightmares are 
made. 


With such an unreal background, it is difficult 
to take the picture seriously, and the acting, with 
one exception, is as undistinguished as the 
material. The exception is George Arliss. This 
actor cannot, of course, make himself look like 
the emaciated bird of prey which Voltaire was, 
but he does manage to convey something of the 
man’s powerful character. He makes his points, 
even when they are pretty blunt, with a certainty 
of touch which always characterises his work, and 
when he is on the screen he commands attention 
in spite of his inapposite surroundings. Since, 
however, he is credited with being very particular 
about the material which he plays, it seems a pity 
that he has allowed himself to appear in a film 
which is such a poor reproduction of the times 
and manners that it is supposed to represent. 


At the Tivoli 
** Aunt Sally,” at the Tivoli, features Cicely 
Courtneidge. I am a great admirer of hers, but 
I do not think that her range is wide enough to 
support a whole picture on her shoulders. Her 


everything is going to be.—ALAN HOWLAND. 


note is inclined to get a little monotonous when 
it is struck constantly, and in this film there is 
much too much of the same sort of thing. The 
result is that one laughs a lot in places and not 
at all in others. 

Mr. Whelan has done his best to produce a 
musical show to compare with the best Hollywood 
pictures of the same character, but the story is 
weak and the effects are made with too much 
energy to be convincing. 


Voltaire. Directed by J. G. Adolphi. Regal. 
Aunt Sally. Directed by Tim Whelan. Tivoli. 


Broadcasting Notes 


T this season it is not unnatural that the 
B.B.C. should divulge some of its plans for 

the forthcoming year. So far I have made a 
careful study of the proposals put forward by the 
Drama Director and the Organiser of the Child- 
ren’s Hour, and I must confess to a feeling of 
acute disappointment. 
Mr. Gielgud is, I know, intensely interested in 
the future of radio drama, and yet he proclaims 
himself in favour of an extended policy of adapt- 
ing stage plays for the microphone. The argu- 
ments which he uses in support of this policy are 
specious and not a little stupid. How on earth 
can radio drama be developed as an art if authors 
are to be given fewer opportunities for writing 
plays? Mr. Gielgud, like a second-rate conjurer, 
has fiddled about inside his hat and produced not 
a live rabbit but a jugged hare. He has appar- 
ently not been long enough at the B.B.C. to know 
that you cannot conjure with a hat and _ talk 
through it at the same time. 


The same remarks apply to the statements issued 
on behalf of the Children’s Hour. The children 
are to have all sorts of lovely treats this year—a 
Zoo Man, a Star Man, and plays and songs and 
what not. Mr. McCulloch knows as well as I do 
that there is not one single new idea in the whole 
of the 1934 catalogue. 

And why in Heaven’s name ‘‘ Zoo Man ”’ and 
“Star Man ”’ ? If the Children’s Hour is going 
all whimsy-whamsy in this way I shall conceal 
myself behind the statue of the late Prospero and 
pelt Mr. McCulloch with bluebells as he comes to 
work. 

Mr. McCulloch is no more whimsy than I am, 
and he shares my horror of anything that can be 
described as ‘‘ twee,”’ but there are others at Port- 
land Place who think that the dear ‘‘ Kiddies ”’ 
can be fobbed off with anything provided that it is 
sufficiently ‘‘ teeny-weeny.”” I hope Mr. McCul- 
loch will not allow himself to be stampeded by 
people of this type. 

Still, it will be time enough to criticise these 
‘““ new ”’ policies when we have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in operation. I do wish, 
however, that the B.B.C. would allow me to make 
up my own mind about the programmes instead 
of telling me in advance how perfectly splendid 
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